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is reckoned to be worth the sacrifice of many lives, while 
in the other the loss seems to be the result of heedless- 
ness which is unpardonable. Apparently officers and 
men did their duty, and among the passengers there were 
many instances of heroism, The event is not made 
more terrible by the hideous exhibitions of selfishness 
which often attend such disasters, Now that this thing 
has happened many others will be wise for a time, and 
other similar accidents may be prevented for a season 
or two; but the stern oversight and stringent regulations 
which follow such things ought in advance to be the 
rule of prevention. In this case, as commonly happens, 
the faultemay not be traced to any individual, but is the 
result of slack oversight and careless execution of the 
law. That innocent human life should be wasted after 
such a fashion is intolerable. The providence of God 
is mocked when a happy holiday of,little children with 
their mothers is by the improvidence of man turned into 
such a tragedy. 
ad 


“CoLLIER’S WEEKLY,” after complimenting the Chris- 
tian Register as ‘ ‘one of the best weeklies in the country,”’ 
takes exception to our protest against the racial preju- 
dice which causes Irishmen and Jews to invoke for the 
Chinese exactly the same penalties which they have suf- 
fered because they were unlike the ruling classes of the 
countries they have left behind. It is no doubt true, 
as the editor of Collier’s Weekly says, that ‘‘race preju- 
dice is natural, and it is deemed by the majority of deep 
scholars to be a bar against degeneration.’’ Every preju- 
dice of this kind has its uses, as we have often pointed 
out. Any persistent prepossession against any course 
of conduct, on investigation is always found to be firmly 
rooted in some necessity of the aboriginal life. But the 
editor is wrong when he says that ‘ ‘nature is not moral.” 
She is so highly moral that, whenever any such preju- 
dice has done its perfect work and ceases to be useful, 
she sets her face against it and calls upon all rational 
and sympathetic human beings everywhere to set 
limits to it after it becomes injurious. ‘ “The survival 
of the strongest is not a rule of ethics.’ True, but the 
survival of the strongest is not a rule of nature be- 
yond a limit which is easily perceived by all rational 
thinkers. 

ed 


THE Congo State presents a problem which demands 
the immediate attention of the civilized nations who 
entered into an agreement of which the present situa- 
tion is the result, Are the inhabitants of the region 
bordering the Congo River subjected to a brutal com- 
mercial despotism in which human comfort, safety, 
and life are reckoned to be of no value in comparison 
with a supply of rubber for the Belgian market? Are 
the horrible outrages that are reported exceptional, 
or do they represent the habits and methods of the 
traders, and is King Leopold privy to them? Our 
government was a party to the original agreement 
by which the Congo State was founded, and has the 
right to demand an accounting. Have the provisions 
of that agreement been carried out, or has the King 
of the Belgians taken advantage of the ignorance of 
his colleagues to make vast profits at the price of human 
shame and misery? Thirty years ago we heard a man 
say, when discussing the moral character of certain 
men who were then before the public and had been 
engaged in the African trade: ‘“They needn’t talk to 
me about their morality. I’ve been on the west coast 
of Africa, and I know what goes on there,’’ This was 
said not with reference to the slave trade, but to the 
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ordaeay™ a ABS of white men with natives. There 
have been nd\Ben Commandments on this coast since 
white men first ‘discovered it. It is time now to shape 
a new ‘atid decent policy for the commerce of this vast 
and wonderful region, the home of twenty millions of 
human beiirgs, \e 


Quicunque Vult.” 


The opening sentence of the Athanasian Creed, of 
which the above title gives the two opening »words 
in Latin, by which the passage is commonly described 
in the Anglican Church, reads as follows, ‘ ‘Whosoever 
will be saved, before all things it is necessary that he 
hold the Catholic Faith; which faith except every one 
do keep whole and undefiled, without doubt he shall 
perish everlastingly.’’ Some weeks since at a con- 
vocation in the north of England it was stated that 
many tender consciences were offended by this whole- 
sale denunciation of all who did not believe the Atha- 
nasian Creed, clinched with the threat of eternal dam- 
nation, It seemed to the clergymen assembled that 
it was desirable to memorialize the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury on the subject, and secure some remission of 
the burdens laid upon the consciences of clergy and 
laity alike by the enforced reading of a malediction 
which has lost its force. In these days when so many 
members of the Anglican Church are openly and amiably 
agnostic concerning the contents of the Athanasian 
Creed, one can imagine the sensitiveness of their friends 
who are obliged in their presence to read this antiquated 
curse upon unbelievers. As a result of this discussion, 
a deputation of the clergy waited upon the Archbishop 
of Canterbury at Lambeth Palace, with a request that 
there might be some action ‘‘favorable to the policy 
of relaxing the obligatory character of the rubric which 
prescribes the public use of the Athanasian Creed.”’ 
Bishop Weldon and Canon Pennefather stated the 
case to the archbishop, who in reply ‘‘recognized the 
weight of experience and responsibility represented 
by the deputation, and said he was in complete sym- 
pathy with their object.” As reported in the London 
Times the archbishop, primate of the Church of England, 
in answer to the question as to why the subject should 
now be raised said :— 

‘‘T attribute it to a cause for which we ought to be 
eminently thankful; that is, the greater intelligence 
with which an average congregation desires to follow, 
and is capable of following, the service from its beginning 
to its close. Acquiescence in the recitation of the Qui- 
cunque vult, where it was recited in the eighteenth 
century and the earlier part of the nineteenth century, 
arose largely from the fact that it was hardly less un- 
intelligible to some of the bucolic congregations than 
other parts of the service were. . . . It is therefore in 
response to a feeling not of a greater laxity of belief, 
but of greater intelligence on the part of the worshipper, 
that the change is now advocated which you have come 
here to-day to advocate. That is the explanation 
which I should offer of the fact of the revival of interest 
in the subject and the revival of requests for the modi- 
fication or change.’’ 

The primate was glad that the deputation did not 
ask for a retranslation, or for an explanatory rubric, 
which he said would be mere devices to conceal the 
nature of the damnatory clauses, The Times in an 
editorial vigorously defends the policy of rescinding 
the rule enforcing the public recitation of the Atha- 
nasian Creed. The archbishop had always felt the 
difficulty in the way of using this denunciation of un- 
believers, and is now glad to have the support of the 
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convocations which have issued ‘‘Episcopal resolutions 
making the same direction.’ The Times says that 
some of the clergy are cautious and fearful, and that 
the High Churchmen take no interest in the change 
desired, they having relegated the creed to an obscure 
place ‘‘in order to leave the way clear for the popular 
‘sung mass.’’’? The Times also slyly insinuates a doubt 
as to whether more than a very slender proportion of 
the clergy are capable of interpreting the principal 
terms of the creed, and that they describe the Trinity 
as ‘‘incomprehensible’’ in a sense of which the creed 
is quite innocent. 

To us the most interesting part of this controversy 
is the seemingly innocent remark of the primate, con- 
cerning the increasing intelligence of the people, who 
in the solemn act of worship once repeated phrases 
which, when they came to think about them, their 
minds rejected. We have had occasion to know that 
some of our readers have not agreed with our statement 
that errors are not expelled by argument, but by growth; 
but ‘here is an instance, In darker ages, and in the 
days when there was little sympathetic intercourse 
between classes and nations, the Athanasian Creed 
seemed coherent and sufficient. It filled the place to 
which it was assigned; it was read by the people who 
accepted it; it condemned only those whom it was 
commonly believed deserved to be condemned. In 
it was recorded the judgment of the Most High God, 
and it was only fitting that his creatures should accept 
it and repeat it for their own guidance and a warning 
for gainsayers, The creed was the work of great men, 
but great men moving, thinking, working, in a small 
world. The building of the creed was a gigantic task, 
and the result was as massive and imposing as one 
of the great pyramids of Egypt. But in our time the 
creed, like the pyramid, has lost its value and remains 
a historic and venerable relic of antiquity,—a thing 
to be looked at and admired, but of which the light 
will never again engage the creative power of mighty 
intellects. We note the fact that neither the primate 
not his bishops and clergy attempt to disprove any 
statement in the creed. They ask that it be laid aside, 
because the increase of intelligence makes it no longer 
a fitting or desirable part of worship in the Established 
Church of England. Ave atque vale,—‘‘Hail and fare- 
well.” 


Religious Eccentricities. 


The present time is one well calculated to produce re- 
ligious eccentricities of all kinds, and some of them are 
most surprising in their nature. For instance, a recent 
book makes it certain that Matthew Arnold did not be- 
lieve in a personal God, but only in ‘‘a stream of tend- 
ency that makes for righteousness’’; and yet he was a 
zealous defender of the Bible, of an established and 
historic Church, and of Christ as a divine revealer of 
truth. An equally strange anomaly appears in the 
case of Tolstoi, who seems not to accept the doctrine 
of a personal God, who regards Christ as only an inspired 
prophet, and yet who treats the gospel as of the highest 
spiritual importance, and who centres his faith in Christ’s 
declaration that we are not to resist evil. 

The vast deep of the old doctrines appears to be broken 
up by science, by an acquaintance with the Oriental 
religions, and by the intense interest in the social ideals 
that are absorbing so much of the convictions of men 
These transforming processes 
lead to results that are startling, as when we find a man 
like Maeterlinck putting out into the sea of mysticism 
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and appearing to think that he is standing on solid rock. 
Though he is a man of too much genius and too keen 
an intellect to lose his way wholly in the fog lands of 
mystic faith, the tendency he follows appears in its 
legitimate results when we observe some of his co-be- 
lievers, who guide us into every kind of occultism. One 
of the saner of these new mystics is William B. Yeats, 
now attracting much attention as the most conspicu- 
ous leader of the Irish literary revival. Mr. Yeats is 
an attractive writer, and in his attempt to revive the 
literary genius of Ireland he has much to suggest that 
is interesting and eminently worthy of consideration. 
When he writes on religion in ‘‘Ideas of Good and Evil,”’ 
and elsewhere, he shows conspicuously what the tenden- 
cies of the time are; for on the one hand the old faith 
has quite gone from him, and on the other he accepts 
whatever is obscure and mystical. Nothing he says 
would indicate that he accepts any of the great cardi- 
nal beliefs of Christendom or of the master philosophi- 
eal thinkers of the world; but he is a zealous advocate 
of the symbolical, the mystic significance of color and 
feeling, the sublime worth of the occult, and even of 
the later and cruder, forms of magic. Intellectually 
Mr. Yeats gives his reader the impression that he has 
wholly left behind the doctrines of the Church, and yet 
that Church is to him of the highest poetical importance 
as a conserver of traditions, a beautiful expression of 
the symbolical and mystical, and a spiritual manifes- 
tation of what is fine in sentiment and delightful in 
musie and architecture. 

The most startling tendency of the time is the avid- 
ity with which ancient superstitions are revived. In 
certain periodicals can be found a long list of astrologers, 
showing that thousands are returning to the crudest 
of cast-off beliefs for instruction and consolation. Not 
even witchcraft has ceased from the vexing of men, but 
various indications show that it is having its revival 
with all else men once accepted as truth. It would 
appear that no superstitition is so crude, no faith so 
occult, no doctrine so ridiculous, that it may not come 
back. again in an age that boasts of its inventions, its 
discoveries, and its progress in science. 

These tendencies clearly indicate that much of our 
intellectual progress is only superficial; and that sci- 
ence has not yet rooted itself in the lives of the people. 
The scientific spirit has not come into the intellectual 
possession of the masses, and has no determining in- 
fluence on their lives. They may know something of 
it as a statement of formulas, but as a means of testing 
truth it is wholly beyond their ken as yet. This is why 
in an age that is largely scientific, on the surface, there 
is so great a growth of superstition as we are seeing 
manifested everywhere around us. Science is breaking 
up the old beliefs; but it is giving no sound spiritual 
convictions in their place, nothing on which the faith 
of the mass of men can rest. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that 
many are led to seek for help in what is venerable, beau- 
tiful, or soothing. Rejecting the great doctrines of 
Christendom, and not having come into any intellectual 
convictions based on science, they flee to mysticism, 
to occultism, to symbolism, even to superstitions, such 
as magic, that are as old as man. What this indicates 
is that men are spiritually hungry, that they demand 
vision and outlook. One generation has not been 
enough to enable men to put off the faith in the super- 
natural that has been the legacy of all preceding ages. 
There must be a longer process of education in what 
is rational and ethical. Culture must become tempera- 
mental and it must become socialized. It must be in 
the spiritual atmosphere of the time before it can afford 
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men the saving faith that will keep them from super- 
stition. Faith must be one with reason ere we can 
expect the occult and mystical will cease to guide men. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Terms of Appropriations, 


The membersYof the Association are not, as a rule, 
actively interested in the details of its administration, 
but every improvement in the methods of conducting 
the business of the Association adds to its efficiency. 
Observers of the work of a corporation like ours usually 
fail to remember that nine-tenths of the work is of a 
more or less routine and mechanical nature. The public 
hears only of events and happenings that have some 
picturesque significance, of some important speech, or 
particularly interesting enterprise. The patience, in- 
dustry, and judgment that must be put into the right 
conduct of commonplace and every-day concerns is 
seldom appreciated. Simplicity of construction and 
economy of action mark a machine as the best of its 
kind, An endeavor to conform the administrative 
methods of the Association to the standards of intelli- 
gence and effectiveness that are maintained by the ad- 
ministrators of successful business corporations is there- 
fore time and effort well spent. 

In the report of the meeting of the directors of the 
Association which appears on another page of the Regis- 
ter mention is made of the adoption by the directors, 
on report of the Finance Committee, of a vote which 
will not attract the attention of readers and will probably 
be passed over as insignificant. It marks, however, 
another milestone in the gradual changes which are being 
accomplished in the methods of administering the Asso- 
ciation which make for increased efficiency and for econ- 
omy of time and effort. The directors voted that all the 
appropriations for the financial year 1904-05 be made for 
a term ending not later than April 30, 1905, in order that 
hereafter the term of appropriations in aid of churches 
and for the payment of ministers’ salaries may corre- 
spond with the financial year of the Association. At 
the last annual meeting of the Association the treasurer 
pointed out in a brief statement the difficulties and com- 
plications arising under the traditional method of grant- 
ing appropriations to churches and individuals for 
periods of different length and with various dates of 
beginning. He showed how the budget for the new year 
does not really cover the new year, as it cannot get fully 
into operation until the year is nearly gone, and how 
impossible it is to correctly estimate in advance the 
expenditures of the fiscal year when the different depart- 
ments maintain independent fiscal years. By the adop- 
tion of the vote of June 14 provision is made that after 
the close of the present financial year the terms of all 
the appropriations will be coincident with the financial 
year of the Association, For the present year no changes 
are contemplated except that no appropriations will be 
allowed to extend beyond April 30, 1905. If any diffi- 
culties in the operation of the plan appear they can be 
dealt with in the course of the present financial year, 
and the new system can come into full operation on May 
I, 1905. 

The chief gbjection which now appears to the plan 
is the great concentration of work for the officers and 
committees of the board in the months of April and May, 
It is to be hoped, however, that the work can be so planned 
in advance as to make it not too arduous. The advan- 
tages of the plan are, first, that it simplifies all the ma- 
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chinery and unties unnecessary red tape; second, that 
it arranges the payments of appropriations so they 
become due in regular quarterly instalments; third, 
that it will enable the directors to view their work of 
church extension nationally and at one time; fourth, 
that it saves the time of distant directors and makes 
available the most recent and accurate information 
about the conditions of the field work; fifth, that it frees 
the directors for the greater part of the year from the 
consideration of more or less mechanical details and 
enables them to give more time and attention to matters 
of larger moment which now receive little or no consid- 
eration, 

The order of events next spring will be something like 
this: the Southern Conference will meet the last week 
in April, the Pacific Conference the first week in May, 
the Western Conference the second week in May, and 
the national Association the third week in May. The 
board of directors of the Association will adopt the 
budget for the new year at their May meeting. All 
department committees will meet in connection with 
the annual meeting in Anniversary Week, and will bring 
in the list of appropriations for the new year at the June 
meeting of the directors, 

This plan of action has been under study for many 
months, It has approved itself to the workers in the 
field and the officers of the district conferences, and now 
it has finally passed the severe scrutiny of the Finance 
Committee and been unanimously adopted by the board 
of directors, SamuEL A, Eior. 


Current Topics. 


It was apparent, when the Republican national con- 
vention began its deliberations in Chicago on last Tues- 
day, that President Roosevelt’s strong personality was 
the dominating individual factor in the assemblage. 
It had been assumed since the beginning of the prelim- 
inaries of the campaign that Mr. Roosevelt would be 


placed at the head of the party’s ticket with every pros- 


pect that he would be elected. As to the second place 
on the ticket, there was a wide difference of opinion; 
and the indications were that the convention, after an 
active canvass, would finally agree on Thursday upon 
Senator Charles W. Fairbanks of Indiana as the candi- 
date for the Vice-Presidency. The tariff issue was one 
of the main problems that confronted the platform 
builders. The revisionists strongly urged modifications 
of the existing tariff in the general direction of a reduction 
of many of the present rates, but the platform adopted 
on Wednesday contained a declaration in favor of the 
continuance of the system now in operation. The party 
policy with regard to industrial combination was like- 
wise reaffirmed. 

: ae « 

Quick and effective methods of dealing with the trust 
problem have been strikingly illustrated by the action 
of Lieut. Raymond Stone, a young naval officer, who 
is acting governor of Guam. Impressed by the hard- 
ships which had been imposed upon the people of that 
distant possession by the operations of a so-called ‘‘Food 
Trust,’’ which had raised the prices on the necessaries 
of life, Lieut. Stone recently issued an order in which 
he said: ‘‘The government is in receipt of information 
showing that the exorbitant prices on food stuffs, which 
are plainly not justified by the necessity of first cost, 
freight, or duties, are due largely to a form of collusion 
or coalition on the part of certain merchants of Agana, 
whose combination is for the purpose of keeping prices up. 


ee 
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Such combination is evidently destructive of fair com- 
petition, to the benefits of which the people are justly 
entitled, and does moreover come under the prohibi- 
tion of the code now in force in this island.’ The 
“Trust” immediately reduced its prices. 


Sd 


APPEARING stiddenly sixty-five miles north of Port 
Arthur, at atime when rumor credited it with being 
engaged in the close investment of that stronghold, 
a Japanese army under Gen. Oku, on Tuesday of last 
week offered battle to the force which had been sent 
under Gen. Stackelberg to the relief of the beleaguered 
Russian garrison. In a series of hard-fought engage- 
ments which lasted through Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, the Japanese forced the Russians out of their 
intrenched positions with a heavy loss of life on both 
sides. The Japanese war board, in a statement which 
it issued on last Sunday, placed its losses at 900 officers 
and men, killed and wounded. ‘The Russians, it was ad- 
mitted in St. Petersburg on the same day, lost about 
2,000 men. ‘The fighting was along the line of the Port 
Arthur railway, and the decisive engagement was at 
Wafangkow. The Japanese tactics indicated the prob- 
able intention of the war board at Tokio to unite Gen. 
Oku’s forces with those of Gen. Kuroki, the hero of the 
battle of the Yalu, for an eventual attack upon the Rus- 
sian base at Mukden. 

a 


ANOTHER illustration of the practicability of peaceful 
methods in settling disputes between nations was fur- 
nished on Wednesday of last week, when the award of 
the King of Italy in the Anglo-Brazilian arbitration to 
delimit the frontiers of British Guiana was made public. 
In the main the award was in favor of the British con- 
tentions. The question of the frontier of British Guiana 
had been the basis of continuous irritation between Great 
Britain and Brazil. The two countries were unable 
to agree upon a line of demarcation because of indefi- 
nite grants, inaccurate surveys, and overlapping explo- 
rations. Because of the Monroe Doctrine, Great Britain 
could not conveniently have employed force in settling 
the dispute; and, as a result of the same international 
factor, Brazil stoutly maintained what it regarded as 
its rights. The question was referred, by mutual agree- 
ment, to the King of Italy, who has just made his award. 


al 


FINNISH resentment of the repressive measures which 
have been applied in Finland by Gen. Bobrikoff, gover- 
nor of the former grand duchy, culminated on Thursday 
of last week in the assassination of that official, who 
was shot at the entrance to the senate by Schaumann, 
the son of a prominent public man of Helsingfors. In 
St. Petersburg the crime was ascribed to Swedish influ- 
ences which are at work in Finland to counteract the 
systematic effort by the central government to Russian- 
ize the duchy. The members of the senate immediately 
repudiated Schaumann’s crime, and a delegation of Fin- 


nish notables went to St. Petersburg to assure the min-. 


ister of the interior that the assassination was not the 
result of a plot of wide ramifications. There is an ap- 
parent disposition on the part of the Russian government 
to regard the incident as an individual act which would 
not justify further rigors upon the Finnish people as 
a measure of justice. 

s 


BritisH law makers are taking a close interest in the 
restrictions upon the carrying trade of the Philippines 
which are designed to aid American shipping by placing 
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goods carried to the archipelago in American bottoms 
upon an advantageous competitive plane. In the House 
of Lords, on Monday of last week a conservative peer 
questioned the government concerning the application 
of the coastwise laws of the United States to the Philip- 
pine Islands. In reply Lord Lansdowne, secretary for 
foreign affairs, explained that he regarded the legisla- 
tion as inconsistent with certain declarations which the 
United States government had made at the time of the 
drawing up of the treaty of peace with Spain. The sec- 
retary added that the British ambassador in Washing- 
ton had been instructed to call the attention of the 
United States government to the affair, and to point out 
the detrimental effect of. the contemplated restrictions 
on British trade. The new law, he said, would not take 
effect until 1906, and in the mean while the question 
would continue to receive the attention of the British 
government. 


Brevities. 


Slowly, but surely, we are approaching the idea of 
a universal language for the business world. 


In New Zealand the breaking up of great estates to 
give everybody a chance to own a farm has worked well. 


We wonder how many of our readers saw what was 
wrong in the ‘‘Brevity’’ concerning the crescent moon 
on page 650 of the Christian Register ? 


If the government should decide to exclude from the 
mails all publications containing untruthful advertise- 
ments of patent medicines, ete., some of our religious 
contemporaries will have to face the question whether 
to deliver their papers by carrier or go without the spoils: 
of iniquity. 


We lately printed a criticism of the authorities and 
students of Williams College who have used rare orchids 
profusely for the adornment of the church on bacca- 
laureate Sunday. Prof. Clarke informs the public that 
the orchids are carefully protected and are as numerous 
now as they were twenty years ago. 


As a set-off to Herbert Spencer’s drastic’ criticism of 
Carlyle is the story told in the Christian Life of a boy 
who, with his father, met Mr. Carlyle, and told him that 
his father had that day pointed out Herbert Spencer to 
him. With majestic emphasis Carlyle replied, ‘‘And have 
ye seen Herbert Spencer, laddie? Then ye’ve seen the 
most unending ass in Christendom.” 


If any of our Southern friends who believe that to 
give negroes their full political rights would result in 
a great increase of the legitimate offspring of black and 
white parents would only visit in the North any com- 
munity where colored people abound, the answer to 
their fears would be speedy and conclusive. Nothing 
of the kind has happened or will happen. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Is God Good if Death ends All? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

Two weeks ago in the Christian Register Rev. A. W. 
Jackson criticised Dr. Savage for asserting in his last 
Easter sermon that, if death ended human existence, 
it would prove that the Creative Power was cruel and 
regardless of our welfare and happiness. Mr. Jackson 
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says of Mr. Savage’s position that, ‘‘taken in its obvi- 
ous meaning,” it is this: ‘‘I want immortality; and, 
from the persistence and prevalence of this want, I hold 
the Almighty to its bestowal, and would curse him if 
shown that it is not for me.” 

It appears to me that this summary of Mr. Savage's 
position does him great injustice. Vastly more is in- 
cluded in his statement of the case than the mere crav- 
ing for immortality and resentment at the Power that, 
by supposition, refuses it. How he may feel in the per- 
sonal bearing of the matter upon himself I do not know, 
but there are many persons for whom life has been so 
satisfactory, so happy, that they would not convict 
the Creative Power of injustice if their existence ended 
at the grave. WHarriet Martineau, for example, once 
wrote: ‘‘I have had a noble share [of life] and desire no 
more. I neither wish to live longer here, nor to find 
life again elsewhere.”” There are others who have suf- 
fered so much that the thought of extinction at death 
is more welcome than that of a continuance of 
being with its possible chances of continued suffering. 
But there is a much larger and nobler way of looking 
at this problem, and it is that, I am sure, which Mr. Sav- 
age has in mind. Every one knows perfectly well that 
there are now living, as there always have been, mill- 
ions of human beings for whom life has been an almost 
intolerable burden. Concrete instances affect us more 
strongly than to look at human suffering in the mass. 
I know a man whose life has been one of constant misery 
as a result of a parental sin whose visible effects make 
him an object of almost loathing and abhorrence to him- 
self and every one who is fated to see him and be near 
him. He is only one instance out of millions to whom 
this life has an immense overbalance of suffering. It 
seems to me that Mr. Savage is perfectly right in declar- 
ing that, if this life is all, there is no way to harmonize 
their existence with the goodness of the Creative Power 
that ultimately is responsible for bringing them into 
being. I commend rather than criticise Mr. Savage 
for not looking at this matter with ‘‘philosophic moder- 
ation.” It seems to me that one must be very deficient 
in imagination or in sympathetic appreciation of the 
world’s awful and manifold miseries who can be con- 
tent to resign the only solution of this mighty problem 
that leaves room to believe in the goodness or in the 
very existence of God. Continued life beyond death 
allows us to assume that the time may come when, in 
turn, every created soul may find existence so satis- 
factory and happy as to say, ‘‘Now at last, notwithstand- 
ing all the suffering I have been through, I am glad 
that I have been called into being.’”’ When that at 
least conceivable day shall come, the problem of evil 
is completely solved. But surely it is true that, if the 
dreadfully suffering lives alluded to end absolutely at 
death, the Creative Power must stand convicted of 
cruelty, as Mr. Savage asserts. The denial of immortal- 
ity in the light of the world’s suffering means pessi- 
mism, and pessimism means atheism. 

WILLIAM L. CHAFFIN. 

NorTH Easton Mass. 


“We Are Immortals.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

These ringing words of Mr. St. John, serving as the 
keynote of his recent address to the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, are printed in the issue of the Register which 
contains Rey. A. W. Jackson's criticism of ‘‘Dr. Savage 
on Immortality.” 

Is there not a deep philosophic truth in Mr. St. John’s 
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plea that ‘‘the world needs to have the vision of the 
life eternal brought to it’’? 

While Mr. Jackson commands respect by his insistence 
that there must be lofty ethical standards, even tho gh 
the immortality in which he believes were an illusion, 
do we assent to his statement ‘‘that men in any appre- 
ciable numbers live this life with reference to another 
one is anything but apparent’’? 

_Is it not true that the most inspiring leaders of the 
human race have been those in whose thinking the belief 
in immortality has been au integral part? Are there 
not many indications that the normal mind needs such 
a faith in order to give to the facts of the earthly life 
their true proportion ? 

In short, is Mr. Jackson’s figure adequate when he 
says: “‘I believe in immortality, but I regard it as one 
star of many in the firmament of thought’’? Should 
we not more nearly approach the truth if to this faith 
we uttered the same apostrophe which Wordsworth 
addressed to Duty ?— 

“Thou dost preserve the stars from wron 
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And the most ancient heavens through thee are fresh and strong.” 
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The Athanasian Creed. 


The movement in the Church of England, approved 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, to dispense with the 
reading of the Athanasian Creed in the public services 
of the Anglican Church will make this document in- 
teresting to many of our readers who have forgotten 
the terms of the creed. We therefore print below 
a copy of it in the form in which it was published nearly 
fifty years ago in ‘‘Forrest on the Trinity,’’? edited by 
Prof. Frederick Huidekoper of Meadville, Pa, 


THE CREED. 


Whosoever will be saved, before all things it is nec- 
essary that he hold the Catholic Faith; which faith 
except every one do keep whole and undefiled, without 
doubt he shall perish everlastingly. 

And the Catholic Faith is this: that we worship One 
God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity; neither confound- 
ing the Persons nor dividing the substance. For there 
is one person of the Father, another of the Son, and 
another of the Holy Ghost. But the Godhead of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, is all one; 
the glory equal, the majesty co-eternal, Such as the 
Father is, such is the Son, and such is the Holy Ghost: 
the Father uncreate, the Son uncreate, and the Holy 
Ghost uncreate: the Father incomprehensible, the Son 
incomprehensible, and the Holy Ghost incomprehensible : 
the Father eternal, the Son eternal, and the Holy Ghost 
eternal; and yet they are not three eternals, but one 
eternal. As also there are not three incomprehensibles, 
nor three uncreated; but one uncreated, and one in- 
comprehensible. So likewise the Father is Almighty, 
the Son Almighty, and the Holy Ghost Almighty; 
and yet they are not three Almighties, but one Almighty, 
So the Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy 
Ghost is God; and yet they are not three Gods, but 
one God, So likewise the Father is Lord, the Son 
Lord, and the Holy Ghost Lord; and yet not three 
Lords, but one Lord. For like as we are compelled 
by the Christian verity to acknowledge every person 
by himself to be God and Lord; so are we forbidden 
by the Catholic religion to say, There be three Gods, 
or three Lords, The Father is made of none, neither 
created nor begotten, The Son is of the Father alone, 
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not made nor created, but begotten, The Holy Ghost 
is of the Father and of the Son; neither made nor created 
nor begotten, but proceeding. So there is one Father, 
not three Fathers; one Son, not three Sons; one Holy 
And in this Trinity 
none is afore or after another, none is greater or less 
than another; but the whole three persons are co-eternal 
together, and co-equal. So that in all things, as is 
aforesaid, the Unity in Trinity, and the Trinity in 
Unity, is to be worshipped. He, therefore, that will 
be saved, must thus think of the Trinity, 

Furthermore, it is necessary to everlasting salvation, 
that he also believe rightly the incarnation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. For the right faith is, that we believe 
and confess that our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
is God and man; God of the substance of the Father, 
begotten before the worlds; and man, of the substance 
of his mother, born in the world; perfect God, and 
perfect man; of a reasonable soul and human flesh 
subsisting; equal to the Father, as touchingthis God- 
head; and inferior to the Father, as touching his man- 
hood; who, although he be God and man, yet is he not 
two, but one Christ; one, not by conversion of the God- 
head into flesh, but by taking of the manhood into God. 
One altogether, not by confusion of substance, but 
by unity of person. For as the reasonable soul 
and flesh is one man, so God and man is one Christ: 
who suffered for our salvation; descended into hell, 
rose again the third day from the dead; he ascended 
into heaven, he sitteth on the right hand of the Father, 
God Almighty, from whence he shall come to judge 
the quick and the dead; at whose coming all men shall 
rise again with their bodies, and shall give account for 
their own works, And they that have done good. shall 
go into life everlasting; and they that have done evil, 
into everlasting fire. This is the Catholic faith, which 
except a man believe faithfully, he cannot be saved. 
Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost. As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever 
shall be, world without end. Amen. 


June and the Poets. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


June! The very word is pregnant with suggestions, 
and is itself a poem. Moreover, with what alluring 
readiness it rhymes! It and its kindred sounds are 
veritable boons to the builders of ballads and the weavers 
of virelays. Meeting with ‘‘June,” whatever the time 
and place, how fancy kindles and imagination quickens! 
No roof-tree then for those who hold nature dear at 
heart save the vast of sky and the arch of the forest 
boughs! 

If the call of April and the cry of May are beguil- 
ing to the wayfarer, how much more so is the musical 
“Comrade, come away!” of the month that is mother 
to the rose! Sight and sound and scent al] bid the 
spirit seek the winding meadow-lane, or the pathway 
mounting to the hollows of the hills. 

Should we pick and crown a June laureate, the bard 
would be Lowell. Thought flies to him at the mention 
of June and the poets. Certainly*no one has more 
captivatingly pictured ‘‘the invitations sweet” of this 
‘sweetheart of the sun-god.”’ 


“No other days are like the days of June!” 


Do you agree with this rhymer, or is it necessary 
that he should heap up adjectives and melodious phrases 
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in proof? Summon, if you doubt, one of June’s many 
minstrels, the oriole, ‘‘drifting like a flake of fire,” or 
the troubadour bobolink, or a member of the flute-clear 
wood-thrush choir, and straightway be convinced that 


“The cup of bliss brims over!” 


“The rapturous idyl of living” is not now wholly a 
vision : here is harmony, here is beauty, here is joy! 


“TJ desire no more: I am content,” 
This is the burden of more than one June singer’s strain. 
“The miles are all a dream.” 


Could there be a more perfect setting forth of the brood- 
ing rapture of an afternoon in this season of ‘‘the long- 
est days, the loveliest nights!’’ Now the clover ‘‘tosses 
its purples on the breeze’’; ‘‘wandering Psyche is un- 
caged”’; all honey is as sweet ‘‘as that of Hybla or Hy- 
mettus’’; ‘‘the year’s at high tide,” ‘‘the calm golden- 
crested’’; ‘‘wooing zephyrs faint in ecstacy’; ‘‘and, 
since all this loveliness cannot be heaven,” carols the 
poet, “I know in my heart it is June.” 

“Do you recall that night in June?’”? What one of 
us, forsooth, does not recall a particular moon-litten 
eve in the ‘‘jewel month of all’? when the whip-poor- 
will, or some other warbler of the dusk, filled 


“the night ways warm and musky 
With his music’s throb and thrill” ? 
Here is the hour of glamour: here is the flowering of ro- 
mance. 
“‘June is the memory, Love, of thee,” 


to many and many a heart. 
There is no segment of time when each one of us would 
more gladly play the Joshua, and hold the sun at poise. 


‘‘Ah, happy day, refuse to go! 
Hang in the heavens forever so!” 


This sentiment has been frequently meditated upon, 
if not uttered. ‘That earth in June is ‘‘set to a bridal 
tune” may not be gainsaid. 


“God is in his heaven” ; 


(Who would deny it ?) 
‘‘All’s right with the world.”’ 


The Secret of Petrarch’s Immortality. 


BY WILLIAM P. ANDREWS. 


On the 26th of July the Italian nation will celebrate 
at Arezzo, Italy, the six hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of the poet Petrarch, which occurred at 
that place in the year 1304; and the event will be duly 
observed all over the civilized world. His country- 
men hold him as second only to Dante in their poetic 
pantheon; that is to say, he nearly reaches the rank 
where Shakespeare and less than half a dozen others 
reign supreme. : ‘ 

We may well inquire upon: what this estimate is based, 
and what it is that has sent these verses resounding 
down the long vista of the centuries. 

Wherever the Italian tongue is known, the name 
of Petrarch is still held in highest estimation; and his 
work has been translated into every language of Europe, 
with more or less success. And one of the most delight- 
ful of our last year’s books was the beautiful collection 
of a few of Petrarch’s sonnets, done over into English 
by Col. T. W. Higginson. Yet, charming and admirable 
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as these poems of Col. Higginson’s are, they do not 
quite explain to us the secret of Petrarch’s immortality. 

What, then, is the basis of this long-enduring repu- 
tation? The mellifluous Italian tongue gives to the 
original work a melodiousness which is untranslatable; 
but the secret of its marvellous success lies not in this 
musical aura which he shares with lesser Italian writers, 
who also gain much from the use of the same dulcet 
medium, but rather in those qualities which are dis- 
tinctly apart from any mere charm of sound or literary 
finesse. His poems have the passionate ‘‘cry” of a 
heart so deeply stirred: it utters itself apparently with- 
out thought of form or striving for effect, in the simplest 
speech, unliterary, direct, charged with a depth of 
emotion whose expression becomes not artful, but 
inevitable. 

In the presence of this serious master, with his foot on 
the solid earth, merely literary felicity seems unattractive. 
Would it not be worth while then to try and confine 
a reproduction to these elements of his verse, if only 
to attempt to remove the erroneous notion concern- 
ing the artificial nature of Petrarch’s work, an idea 
so foreign to his simple grandeur? We must be careful 
to remember, however, that, though we thus learn 
what the poet said, and get some idea of how he said 
it, a translation necessarily is, after all, as Goethe re- 
marked, ‘‘but a stuffed pheasant.’’ Form and plumage 
are there, but the charm of life belongs only to the 
Maker and cannot be counterfeited. Yet, if we were 
teaching what such a creature was and how it appeared, 
should we not convey a more accurate conception thereof 
from such an exact specimen than from the most de- 
lightful cage of living warblers of another plumage 
and quite different form and nature? 

It is true that in the following sonnet we miss the 
music of the original; but do not the two lines conclud- 
ing this sonnet have in their sweet homeliness of phrase 
a suggestiveness which evaporates when we elaborate 
them, or substitute the long literary word ‘‘atmosphere”’ 
for the quiet, natural expression, ‘‘the air, the wind,” 
with which the original ends? 


“Vidi in terra angelict costumt.” 


I saw in earth angelic ways, what seems 

Celestial beauty, in the world alone; 

Such that remembrance makes me joy and moan; 
What I admire appears shade, vapours, dreams. 
I saw the tear, that in two fair lights gleams, 

A thousand times makes envious the sun; 

And, sighing, heard words spoken that had won 
The hills to turn, and would have stayed the streams. 
Compassion, valour, wisdom, grief and love, 
Lamenting, music made more sweet combined 
Than any that the world will ever prove; 

And heaven so to this harmony inclined, 

You saw no leaf upon the branches move, 

So full of sweetness was the air, the wind. 


It is true, however, that even Petrarch could not 
wholly escape the artificiality of his age, as may be 
noticed in the constant and somewhat forced antitheses 
in the following sonnet -— 


“O passt sparsi, 0 pensier vaghi, e prontt.” 


O wandering steps, fond thoughts that swiftly flow; 
O memory tenacious, cruel heat; 

O strong desire, O heart with weakened beat; 

O eyes of mine, not eyes, but fountains now: 

O leaves, an honour to the famous brow, 

O single sign for double valour meet; 

O life laborious, O error sweet, 

That makes me search the slopes, o’er mountains go: 
O visage fair, where Love together thrust 

The spur and curb, to spur me and restrain 

As it may please; to plunge and rear were vain; 
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O gentle souls and amorous, if still 
The world has such, and you, nude shades and dust, 
Alas! here pause to see what is my ill. 


And then we have a charming picture of an Italian 
country-side, filled by the poet’s imagination with 
the gentle image of his love. 


“Tieti fiori, e felict, e ben nate herbe.” 


Gay flowers and happy; grass with new-born grace 
My lady’s sole has, musing, pressed; and ye that heard, 
Ye listening verdant slope, her dulcet word, 

And of her lovely feet conserve a trace: 

Neat bowers, and fresh green leaves that interlace; 
Pale violets and buds of love deferred ; 
Umbrageous forests where the sun has stirred, 

And made you proud and lofty with his rays: 

O pleasant country; stream so pure and bright, 
That bathed her beaut’ous face and eyes so clear, 
And took their quality of living light; 

I envy you the acts so good and dear; 

There ne’er may be in you a rock, that might 

Not learn from this my flame some ardour here. 


Here again, in the two sonnets following, he gives 
us a portrait of that Donna Laura, the fame of whose 
beauty and goodness goes reverberating down the 
ages. 

“Aura che quelle chiome bionde e crespe.” 


Thou air that once those tresses blond and curled 
Encircled, moved, and by them moved would be, 
Delightfully, and strewed sweet gold to see 

It re-collect, in lovely knots recurled; 

Thou stay’st in eyes whence amorous wasps unfurled 
The dart, felt so, I weep,—’tis stinging me!— 
And seek my treasure only waveringly, 

Like stumbling creatures scared and whirled: 
Now seem to find it, now see, when I turn, 

Tis far; now fall, and now myself upraise 

Now what I long’ for, now what’s true discern. 

O happy air! with lovely living rays, 

Remain; and thou, bright current, running burn, 
Why then with thee can I not change my ways? 


“Qual donna attende a gloriosa fama.” 


What lady would await a glorious fame 

Of wisdom and of worth, of courtesy; 

Look closely in her eyes, my enemy, 

Whom all the world would as my lady name. 
How honour one acquired, loved God, became 
Both chaste and honest, and might gracious be, 
Here one may learn; and that right way for ye 
To heaven, that waits for her and longs to claim; 
Here how to speak in an unequalled style, 

And beauteous silence, and those saintly ways 
That human genius can’t explain in part. 
Infinite beauty, dazzling all the while, 

Not there one learns, because that sweet light’s rays 
One may by fate acquire and not by art. 


But when his lady is transported beyond his «ken, 
the poet becomes 


“quite other than the man he was”; 


and we have a portrait of himself in age, mournftil 
and lonely, but consoled by the thought that, for Laura 
at least, he has won an immortality. 


“Diceme spesso tl mio fidato speglio.” 


Often my faithful mirror says to me: 

The soul is weary, and the changéd skin, 

And weakened forces have distressing been; 

Nor hide it more from you, you old must be. 

In all obey then Nature, best for ye; 

Than to contend with her: Time’s force will win, 

As water quenches fire ; now eee, then, 

From Ae and heavy sleep, wakened me. 

And well I see our life will fly away; 

And never more than once to being come. ‘ 
Within my heart there sounds a word she'd say, a 
Who now is loosened from her lovely frame: S invigs 
She in this world alone was in her day: > ue 

But, if I err not, more than all won Aad ise Sand 
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Enough examples have been given to impart anfidea 
of the simplicity and remarkable earnestness and force- 
fulness of this serious poetry, though no translation 
can render its ineffable charm; but, if the reader will 
take these literal versions as a guide, and turn with 
them to the original, its immortal beauty will be easily 
apprehended. 

o further illustrate these qualities of this poetry, 
we will cite but one more sonnet, though they are evident 
in all Petrarch’s work, and are, indeed, the secret of 
his undying glory. 


“Gh occhi, di ch’ io parlat si caldamente.”’ 


The eyes, of which I once so warmly taught, 

The arms, the hands, the feet, the face that so 
Could separate me from myself; it made me though, 
From other people, quite a different sort. 

The tresses curled, of gold, pure, lucent, wrought, 
The lightening of that smile’s angelic glow, 

That used to make earth paradise, are now 

A little powdered dust,—that feeleth naught. 

And yet I live:—I grieve, myself disdain; 

Remain without the light I loved so long, 

In fortune grand, in bark disarmed again. 

Now be’t the end of all my amorous song; 
Accustomed genius, dry is now the vein; 

My harp returns to sad laments prolong. 


A distinguished critic and poet has called attention 
to the long pause after the words, ‘‘And yet I live:—”’ 
and admirably said, ‘‘I can think of no other passage in 
literature that has in it the same wide spaces of emotion.’’ 

Even the best translations are but distorted images 
of the beauty behind the veil of the foreign tongue; 
but if some one, with feeling and time enough for the 
work, will give us an entirely faithful transcript of 
Petrarch, such as Mr. Longfellow made of Dante, we 
shall all be able to read and appreciate this poetry 
in the original text, which is difficult even for an Italian. 

Then we shall feel therein the greatness and beauty, 
which all ages and all nations have joined in praising, 
and shall learn why the lovely Laura 


“more than all won fame,” 
Capri, ITALY. 


Out Prisons. 


BY SARAH THEO BROWN. 


To some of us the most timely word in the interest 
of humanity spoken at the Unitarian Festival, reported 
in the Register, was that of Hon. Thomas Osborne 
of Auburn, N.Y., in reference to our methods of deal- 
ing with the inmates of our States Prisons. If his 
statement is true,.that ‘‘the Unitarians are those who 
can easiest adapt their religion to politics and to daily 
life,’ then why do they not vehemently demand 
“a change in our whole prison system’’? 

Having been in touch by correspondence with a 
number of prisoners for several years, I have come 
to grave doubts as to the wisdom of our ways of deal- 
ing with these men who are a menace to the public 
and their own well-being. How is it possible to pro- 
vide, as our prisons are arranged, proper sanitary ar- 
rangements for eight hundred or one thousand men 
under one roof? Mr. Osborne tells us that the present 
sewage arrangements are a disgrace to our civilization. 
In addition with the small allowance of fresh air and 
out-of-door exercise, how can we reasonably look for 
any other than that mental and physical decline which 
means the loss of ability on the part of the out-going 
convict to meet and overcome the difficulties which 
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always confront him, so that the State is forced to 
the maintenance of the ever-increasing number of 
habitual criminals? Have we a right to build our 
prisons so that any number of the inmates are denied 
the gifts which are free to us all, alike to the just and 
the unjust,—plenty of air and sunlight? 

“IT have been,’’ says one of my correspondents, ‘‘for 
six years in a’close room at my work, tending a machine, 
which gives me constant pain in the side and chest. 
I have asked for a change, but see no prospect of it 
for the years of the continuance of my sentence. If 
I could have something to do in the open air, as digging 
in the ground, where I could sometimes hear the birds 
and look out upon the beauty of the natural world, 
I believe I should be well again. It is a long time since 
I heard it said once 
that we live first to see God, second to know him, third 
to love him, else life is not worth living. Does a prisoner 
see much of God? I know that, wherever we are, 
we can ask God for a spiritual understanding and 
may gradually draw ourselves into the light we call 
God’s presence. I do not think many reach that state, 
but I believe some do. We are so weak, it is like climb- 
ing a slippery hill. We keep sliding back, but steady 
perseverance may help us to reach the highest point. 
Let us hope so, anyway. I hope the kind patience 
some friends have shown me will not prove in vain. 
I am reading and drawing a good deal, but my eyes 
are getting bad from using them in a dimly lighted 
cell. No one had better eyes than I when I was first 
arrested.” 

We know so little of our prisons, we are not aware 
how many, at the terror of a very long sentence, become 
the victims of hopeless insanity or suicide. Many 
people tell me you can’t place any confidence in what 
a convict tells you. We are convinced, however, that 
he is as ‘‘intensely human” as his ‘‘fellow-sinners”’ 
outside the walls, not all of whom can be wholly relied 
upon for accurate statements. It seems to some of 
us that prisoners inside the wall are not wholly unlike 
many outside, who are prisoners to their own lack 
of moral rectitude and their own low sense of what 
goes to make good citizenship. How often are we 
startled by the fall of one and another at our side, 
whom we have known well and trusted. implicitly! 

This leads to another puzzling question,—Why are 
these men, well born and well bred, whose lives have 
been led under favoring circumstance, given a sentence 
of a trifling three years, perhaps, while a youth of six- 
teen, who has been forced without any friendly interest, 
rather with every hindrance, to care for himself since 
he was ten years old, is given fourteen or twenty years? 
In striving to do justly, do we not sometimes forget 
that there are cases in which we may with reason love 
mercy as well? How many there are too of these de- 
generates whose sense of right and wrong is so lacking 
as to make them an easy prey to temptations which 
promise for the moment to give them the means of 
relief from present necessities! The most pathetic 
prayer to which we ever listened was one from a lodger 
for the night at our Welcome Mission,—‘‘O Lord, teach 
me how to tell right from wrong’! Most men feel 
the strong arm of the law holding them as law-breakers. 
They are not yet taught in our prisons that liberty 
is not license, and that no man can be free, in or out 
of prison restraints, who has not learned how to conduct 
himself honorably. 

Until the education of our prison life reaches this 
point, we must not wonder at the increasing number 
of habitual criminals. At present the prison stands 
for punishment largely, not reform. When once the 
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sentence is passed, the convict is out of sight, out of 
mind. He goes to have the punishment he has merited. 
To many people sympathetic interest in a convict is 
looked upon as ‘‘foolish sentimentalism.’’ The ques- 
tion of how best we may treat these convicted ‘‘fellow- 
sinners’’ of ours has no interest. The hurrying business 
world has no thought for them,—a world not over- 
scrupulous as to upright dealing. The world of pleasure 
ignores them. Philanthropists evidently consider the 
problem of their well-being hedged about with insur- 
mountable obstacles, and the Church forgets the ‘‘Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto the least of these, ye 
have done it unto me.” 
WORCESTER, Mass. 


Is the “Sub-conscious, Subliminal Self” a Myth? 


BY: Jielt Re 


Much has been said of late through the Christian 
Register, the Hibbert Journal, and other periodicals, 
about the ‘“sub-conscious self.’ The description of 
this personality, entity, genius, or daimon vary radi- 
cally, either because of the mental characteristics of 
the writers or the nature of the “subliminality” that 
manifests itself, 

To some minds this “sub-conscious self”? is our evil 
genius lying just beneath the surface of our conscious- 
ness, ready to spring upon us in some moment of weak- 
ness, and bring us down into the dust of defeat. Some 
seem to think that in every man there are three men, — 
‘‘the John that John fondly thinks himself to be, the 
John that his friends think him, and, underneath, the 
real John.”’ 

“Within every man is a madman.’”’ “When I would 
do good evil is present with me,’’ making Paul’s mean- 
ing to coincide with the doctrine of the ‘‘sub-conscious 
self.’ There are others who look upon this ‘‘sub- 
conscious self’? as our good angel that inspires us to 
noble deeds and heroic sacrifices. It may be very 
permissible to use such language in a poetic sense, 
but to speak of the ‘‘subliminal self’’ as some sort of 
elusive personality, or the other half of our self, is not 
in the interest of clear thinking, It is really surprising 
that educated people can champion such a vagary. 
It is discouraging that in such an enlightened age ed- 
ucated people will return to the myths under other 
names which have been discarded for a hundred years 
by the most enlightened minds. Pray tell me what 
is the differeuce between the doctrine of the ‘‘sub- 
conscious self’? as held by some people to-day and 
the doctrine of the ‘‘devil’”’ and ‘‘Satan”’ of the Bible, 
and the evil ‘‘genius’’ and daimon of the Greeks and 
Romans? Absolutely none except in the terminology 
used, 

We had supposed that Unitarians, upon a truly 
scientific basis, had done the world the great benefaction 
of banishing the hobgoblin of ‘‘devil,”’ ‘‘Satan,’’ and 
the ‘ ‘duality of man’ from the realm of rational thought. 
The doctrine of the ‘‘sub-conscious self’’ is a dangerous 
doctrine, and is contrary to the best teachings of science. 
It is a dangerous doctrine, because, if there is another 
self beneath our conscious self of whose presence we 
are not aware, whose presence we cannot avoid, who 
coils itself, or himself, around us in our times of tempta- 
tion or weakness, and drags us down to defeat, where 
is human responsibility? If we are unconsciously 
influenced by this ‘‘sub-conscious self,” if this ‘‘sub- 
conscious self’’ is unconsciously modifying our opinions 
and character, self-direction is a mere illusion, This 
doctrine of the ‘‘sub-conscious self’ is the doctrine, 
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under another name, of Adam and Eve when they 
endeavored to shift their responsibility, one upon the 
‘‘serpent,” the other upon the woman. The doctrine 
is unscientific, for the last and surest words of science 
are the ‘‘universe’’ of God and the ‘‘unity” of man, 
There are not two antagonistic forces in the world, 
one making for good, the other for evil. There is one 
God, but no ‘ ‘devil,’ no ‘‘Satan.”” Man is one, and 


there is not an alter ego clothed with the attributes 


of personality lying beneath our consciousness ready 
to work our ruin, Man is one. He is an individual, 
indivisible. The doctrine of the ‘‘sub-conscious self” 
is contrary to a true psychology. A rational being, 
a rational self, consists of one intellect, one sensibility, 
one will, A being with two intellects, two sensibilities, 


“ two wills, would be a monstrosity. Man’s temptations 


and defeats can be accounted for upon more rational 
grounds, Criminology shows in the clearest and most 
scientific manner the various contributing causes of 
sins and shortcomings without the hypothesis of a ‘ ‘sub- 
conscious self.”’ Our good angel, or daimon, is not 
our ‘‘sub-conscious self,’ but the holy influence of the 
ever-present God. 


The Pulpit, 


The Coming of the Light. 


The light is come into the world.—JOHN iii. 19. 


BY REV. C. F. DOLE. 


Who is not sometimes appalled by the mischief every- 
where abroad in the world? Every daily paper has its 
stories of crime and tragedy. Thoughtful writers com- 
plain of the misrule and corruption in the great cities: 


‘some despair of the success of democratic institutions 


and call republican government a failure. Industrial 
war in the form of costly strikes prevails. In Colorado 
such war shows itself in brutal violence and anarchy. 
Not from the South alone come news of cruel lynching: 
Northern communities bear the same disgrace. From 
over the sea we hear of mighty nations armed to the 
teeth: the civilized world has been filled with horror at 
Armenian and Bulgarian atrocities. Thousands of people 
have lately been starving to death in the Balkan penin- 
sula. And now two great powers, Japan and Russia, 
are locked in the arms of war. And there is Africa, 
for thousands of years the ‘‘dark continent.”’ No one 
can imagine the terrors of pillage, murder, slavery, and 
cruelty against which the brave Livingstone protested 
in vain. In view of this seamy side of the world, who 
ever can wonder that men talk pessimism and infidelity ? 
Who is not swept by his sympathies to the side of doubt ? 
What possible interpretation, which shall leave us the 
name of a good universe, can be given to these black facts ? 

What I wish now to suggest is that these indisput 
able facts of mischief and evil belong truly to a mighty 
world process; that, strange as it may seem, our horror 
and distress is itself an evidence not of evil, but rather 
of the incoming of light and good. I wish to show that 
the pain of the world, the sight of the symptoms of evil, 
is greater than ever it was before, simply because there 
is more light and more good in the world than ever before. 
In other words, what we are really looking upon, as we 
see mischief, crime, war, and evil, is not the prevalence 
of the darkness, but the incoming of fresh light. 

A beautiful transformation scene witnessed some years 
ago on the coast of Maine will serve as a parable of my 
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meaning. We were sailing in a little boat on a summer 
afternoon in the vicinity of Mt. Desert Island. Sur- 
rounded by thick fog, we could see but a short distance 
from the bow of the boat as we tacked down the bay. 
Whenever we approached the shore, it was gray and 
unlovely. Suddenly the blue sky began to appear, and 
in a few moments we were in a new world. We saw all 
that we had seen before, but we saw it in a new light. 
What we had seen was only the part, now we saw the 
whole. The distant hills stood up beyond the bay, 


the very shores that had been gloomy and repelling ' 


were now clothed in green and loveliness. What had 
worked this transformation? It was simply the com- 
ing of the sunlight. It was the heat of the sun indeed 
that had made the fog and the clouds: it was a little of 
the sunlight that had shown us the gloomy shore, the 
narrow, chilling view of the waves. We had watched 
a process in the working of the sunshine: now we saw 
the perfect work and we pronounced it all good. 

We are at once carried back in imagination to a mightier 
story and a more colossal parable. We are reminded of 
what the scientific men tell us of the beginnings of the 
earth. They say there was a time when the earth was 
hemmed in with clouds and mists. We can imagine 
the first moment in the history of the planet when a rift 
appeared in the sky, and the sunlight shone through. 
If we can suppose men to have been on the earth in that 
far-off time, we may surmise that they hardly noticed 
the incident of the rift in the clouds; but, when the 
same thing had occurred again and again, we can imag- 
ine the prophets among them to have begun to foresee 
—what we know the truth is—that the sky and the shin- 
ing of the sun and the stars are the constant realities, 
and that the clouds and the vapors are transient. They 
would have begun to predict that the time would come 
when men would daily see the sky and the friendly sun. 
And yet, such is human nature, if the few could have 
predicted these things, we are sure that the many would 
have scoffed at them, believing that the fogs and the 
clouds alone were constant, and not being able to under- 
stand that the shadows are the creatures of the light. 

Some one has defined a pessimist as ‘‘a man who has 
seen an optimist.”” This is more than an amusing play 
of wit: it is profound truth. The pessimist could not 
be in a world where there were not moral and spiritual 
standards. It is because light has come into the world 
that men doubt the existence of the light: it is because 
more abundant light is coming into the world to-day 
that men grow sensitive to evil. Pessimism becomes 
thus a testimony to the existence of standards of reality. 
Pessimism is the sight of the contrast between things as 
they are—the world in the process of making—and 
things as they ought to be,—the perfect world that men 
see in their vision. Strange that thinking men should 
ever doubt that it must be by means of the light that 
they see clouds and darkness, that it is by the means of 
the vision of a spiritual and perfect realm of goodness 
that they know moral evil at all. 

President Frost of Berea College, in describing the 
life of the people in the Appalachian region, has charac- 
terized them as ‘‘our contemporary ancestors.’’ ‘‘Here 
are men,” he says, ‘‘living in our time with the habits, 


_ thoughts, and traditions of the people of a hundred 


years ago. They show us what our ancestors were.”’ 
The idea is suggestive. Throughout the world are all 
manner of ugly facts which simply survive in the mod- 
ern times from the period of man’s animalism. We 
are shocked at occasional deeds of crime. A few cen- 
turies ago the gentry and clergy, people in good society, 
were committing such crimes. We shudder at the reve- 
lations of divorce courts: we forget that in the old world 
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women generally lived the life of chattels. We complain 
of the expense of political misrule: we forget that honest 
government is an innovation in the world. It is through 
the coming of the light that we have the vision of a 
co-operative commonwealth. We are appalled at the 
horrors of war and Armenian outrages, but these were 
the rule in the ancient world when men lived in a constant 
state of war. In short, to-day, every exception from 
the law of right, justice, and humanity distresses us, 
whereas in the old days men accepted cruelty, enmity, 
and inhumanity as a part of the order of nature. What 
does this change mean if not the fact that new light has 
come into the world? 2 

Let us refresh our memory with certain typical facts 
of the life of the early times. A recent traveller visit- 
ing Sicily tells the story of the destruction of the flour- 
ishing ancient city of Segesta. The city was rich and 
powerful; the people were building one of the most 
magnificent temples in the world, whose ruins still excite 
wonder. Segesta was defended by strong fortifications. 
One day her enemies from a rival city appeared before 
the walls. After weeks of siege they broke through 
the breaches and summarily massacred the inhabitants. 
Thousands of people were destroyed in a day, and the 
city was reduced to ruins. This was a commonplace in 
ancient municipal life. The Segestans could hardly 
have blamed their enemies: they would doubtless on 
occasion have worked similar vengeance on their ene- 
mies. 

Recall now the fact that the greatest leaders of 
Greek thought and morality, Plato and Aristotle, built 
their commonwealths on the foundation of slavery. 
There was no conscience, that is, no sufficient moral 
light in those times to make slavery seem evil. Every 
one accepted it as a commonplace of the ancient world. 

Pass over now to the little sacred city of Jerusalem 
in the period of its highest power under the kings. The 
line of the prophets had already begun to appear, pro- 
testing against unrighteousness and oppression. But 
what do they tell us is going on under their own eyes 
in the enclosure of the temple? Human sacrifice doubt- 
less perpetuated generation after generation, continuing 
as long as the monarchy. This was in the temple conse- 
crated to the god of the Old Testament. It was simply 
a common custom of the old world, still surviving where 
more light had come than perhaps existed anywhere 
else. 

Let our imagination now travel backward many cen- 
turies to the time, which must have been once in our 
world, before moral light had come at all. There is no 
one in this distant age of the world who is yet a man 
in his sense of truth or justice: there is not a man so far 
who has caught the vision of perfectness, for the individ- 
ual or the race. This at first seems very sorrowful: it 
is no more sorrowful than the sight of an infant. If 
there is no standard, no vision, no ideal, there is no sin 
yet, no moral consciousness, no moral suffering. You 
simply look on an early process in the development. of 
life. Indeed, we must not misjudge the barbarous ances- 
tors of our race: we must not suppose them to have been 
wanting in the happiness belonging to their period of 
existence,—such happiness as the birds have and the wild 
creatures, the happiness of the animal life, while as yet 
the spiritual man has not yet come into being. 

Let us spring onward now to the time when real light 
had distinctly come. Place ourselves for a moment by 
the side of the little band of the prophets who testified 
in Judea against idolatry and oppression. Do you 
pity those men because they seem to stand alone? No: 
they ask no pity, their faces are turned to the sky; they 
have seen through the clouds the vision of the stars. 
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In these men, manhood, well-rounded, high-minded, 
filled with hope, has already begun to be. 

Come now again a few centuries further to the era of 
Jesus. We may not know precisely when first there 
began to be men of mercy, forgiveness, and friendliness 
in the world: wo do know that, when Jesus came, the 
ideal of this type of manhood had surely come to stay. 
The wonderful light had come into the world to make 
the story of the Good Samaritan credible, to make pos- 
sible the grouping together of the Beatitudes, to present 
the marvellous doctrine of the Golden Rule in practi- 
cable and concrete form. Jesus’ time is a great rift in 
the clouds, letting the light in from heaven. Men could 
never again forget that the light and the sky had been 
manifest: men always henceforth will be found steering 
by the stars. 

Look, for example, at a single aspect of the working 
of the new teachings. See what this new ideal of human- 
ity meant henceforth in the family relation, and especially 
to the development of women. It probably grew out 
of the beautiful Hebrew customs and traditions. Ever 
since the exile from Babylon new light had been coming 
into the Hebrew homes, touching the sanctity of the family 
life. You have this idea in the picture of the good wife 
at the end of the Book of Proverbs. The new thought 
was not simply the law of monogamy, it was deeper than 
that. It was the spirit of mutuality, of equal confi- 
dence and respect and love, binding husband and wife 
together. Who does not surmise that Jesus himself 
had caught the spirit of this new teaching in the humble 
home in Nazareth? But, as the early astronomers were 
able, watching the skies, to put notable facts together, 
and predict an eclipse, so Jesus was able to piece together 
the facts of the spiritual life and to foresee what ought 
to be. From Jesus’ time onward the new and higher 
and spiritual law of the home had come to stay in the 
world. It has its culmination to-day in that beautiful 
order of the marriage service where each pledges love 
to the other. At last the one word that stands for the 
thought of the old brutal world, to ‘‘obey,”’ is thrown 
out, and husband and wife are both lifted to the same 
level of mutual service. 

We are ready now to spring forward and count up the 
spiritual assets of our own time in terms of new light. 
Who can fail to see the immense upreach of the world in 
all that. constitutes wealth of true human personality 
and enjoyment since Jesus’ time? Who can possible 
wish to go back and live in any past period of history, 
much less to think of bringing up children in any hap- 
pier age? The many to-day have what the few great 
seers and teachers once alone possessed. ‘The many 
living on the plains may see the vision of the sky and 
the stars that only the astronomers on their high peaks 
once witnessed. ‘The many, at least measurably, under- 
stand and interpret the facts that once baffled the great 
thinkers. People complain of the facts of evil that 
abound to-day: they show us mists and clouds in our 
sky. What we wish now to call their attention to is 
the flood of light that is everywhere streaming through 
the clouds, and without which, as I have observed, 
we should not see the clouds at all. 

First, let us see how much it means to have gained 
the quite modern thought of the unity of nature. Men 
searcely had this in Jesus’ time. The good Master 
himself was evidently never able to clear his mind 
of the haunting presence of evil powers. Almost up 
to the present time such evil powers have seemed to 
men to possess the more inaccessible places of the world. 
Evil and forbidding powers menaced men on the sea, 
in the sky, in the mountains, in the depths of the forests, 
The new conception of the integrity of nature has ban- 
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ished men’s fears. The world goes to play or to worship 
with keen joy in those places where once terror abode. 
Men go for their pleasure to the high places of the moun- 
tains: the skilled climbers tell us of the zest of their 
enterprise. ‘‘Nature,’’ they say, ‘‘always plays perfectly 
fair with us.’’ We look on with growing delight and 
fearlessness at the face of the ocean and even at the 
on-coming of the thunder-storm. The One, the mighty 
Integrity, we feel, cannot be evil. All hate, malice, 
vengeance, has gone out of the face of the one beautiful 
and mysterious nature. What is this, except that light 
has come into the world ? 

Again, the impression everywhere grows of the moral 
order of the universe. There is hardly a doubter or 
agnostic who does not believe in some form in this ma- 
jestic moral order. Righteousness prevails in the order 
of things, and must forevermore prevail. This is the 
growing consensus of the world. But this was not 
always so obvious as we think it to-day. How many 
of Isaiah’s or Jesus’ contemporaries agreed with them 
in their daring faith in the triumph of righteousness? 
Indeed, through many centuries good men contrived also 
to believe in a realm of more or less successful unright- 
eousness, with its hierarchy of divinities. We know 
to-day that there is no order of evil, that evil is essen- 
tially disorder, as dirt has been defined to be ‘‘matter 
out of place.’’ We know that injustice is not might, 
but weakness; falsehood, not a method of success,. but 
a flaw and a failure; impurity, not added happiness, 
but a diminution of power and life. Goodness is health: 
the highest form of goodness is the highest form of life. 
This principle is already entering into our highest edu- 
cation. It is bound to prevail and to order the world. 
It already orders the most successful lives: it is at least 
beginning to order the life of the nations. 

There goes with this a much higher conception of the 
life of God. Men indeed long believed in ‘‘the heavenly 
Father,”’ but men also believed that the heavenly Father 
was willing to condemn millions of his children to end- 
less suffering. They even found plenty of proof in the 
New ‘Testament for this extraordinary conception. 
Meanwhile, a mighty inflow of light on this subject 
has come into the world. No modern mind can affirm 
that the good God is at once a father and a tyrant. 
Whereas through centuries the acts of God himself were 
never brought fairly into the realm of goodness, now 
at last everywhere the beautiful idea prevails, which 
Jesus suggested long ago in perhaps his most majestic 
teaching, where he likened the love of God to the light 
of the sun ever shining on the evil and on the good. 
The prevalence of this all-round conception of a truly 
‘Christian God”? betokens the coming of the light into 
the world. 

Another great spiritual asset which we count to our 
credit is in the thoroughly practicable character of the 
good life. Once men said that a single man, who was 
more than man, lived the life of justice and mercy; 
but they practically denied that common men could 
live such a life. Now at last the teaching everywhere is, 
where light is at all, that the good life is the one practicable 
life for every one. There was never a single unique and 
exceptional son of God: all men must be sons and daugh- 
ters of God. The life of the Golden Rule and the Beat- 
itudes, the life of a single-hearted good will now becomes 
the supreme and universal law of health, peace, satis- 
faction, and that too here and now. Whereas men 
once looked back at a figure in the dim distance and 
worshipped it, now men’s eyes are set on the shining 
and beautiful ideal of the individual personality, which 
each one, like an artist or sculptor, must work out for 
himself. 
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Again, there is a flood of new light entering the world 
as regards what we may reverently call the divine plan 
of human society. Whereas the world for a long time 
vaguely prayed for the coming of the kingdom of heaven, 
with little thought that they had anything to do in 
bringing that kingdom about, now great numbers of 
people see the actual lines on which the kingdom of God 
is being built, and, what is better, are working to con- 
struct that actual kingdom. What is it that we see in 
our vision when we speak of the City Beautiful, with 
well-kept streets, pure water, generous grounds and parks, 
the homes of comfort for all its people, governed in 
honesty through the co-operation of thousands of high- 
minded citizens,—what is this but a vision of the king- 
dom of heaven! We hear of the success of men’s en- 
deavors in beautifying their villages: we see new efforts 
for the growing comfort and pleasure of country life. 
Here too is the coming of the kingdom of heaven. We 
have actually bound together in the United States of 
America eighty millions of people of different national 
stocks in a very strong and peaceable community of 
interests. How little are the incidents of political failure 
compared with the mighty success which we already 
see! How little is this compared with the vision of what 
we all believe is possible in America! We leap forward 
from such achievements as these to a grander concep- 
tion of the federation of the world. If eighty millions 
of people, blacks and whites, Anglo-Saxons, Italians, 
Hungarians, and Finns, can live happily together in the 
breadth of a continent, what, we ask, is to hinder all 
the nations of the world from living also together in 
international community? Nothing can possibly hinder 
it. The astronomer’s predicted eclipse was not so cer- 
tain as is the upbuilding of the commonwealth of man. 
You point to great armies and navies, you remind us 
of war actually in progress; we assure you, on the con- 
trary, of light still streaming into the world everywhere. 
The hearts of men tend to draw together. A thousand 
ties—material, moral, commercial, spiritual—tend to 
bind the continents and the islands together. 

I said that we were beginning to understand problems 
which once baffled the thinkers. This is not because 
we are greater than the thinkers, but because new light 
has come into the world. ‘Take, for example, the mighty 
problem of pain and suffering: it was the problem of 
Job. Wonderful and interesting as the treatment is in 
that ancient drama, you will remember that no light 
whatever is shed upon the solution. Job’s problem 
remained unanswered. But already, perhaps before 
Job’s time, one at least of the great Hebrew prophets 
had caught a vision of what pain and suffering signify. 
The ‘‘second Isaiah,’’ as we call him, had suggested that 
even suffering, in the person of the high-minded servant 
of God, by some deep law purchases good in the end. 
Suffering is a species of spiritual labor, through the cost 
of which such things as faith and love are brought to 
the world. The Christ story presently became the 
historic object-lesson of this fact. But, whereas the 
Christ story for many generations was seen isolated, 
now at last we recognize it as one instance only, though 
a most impressive one, of a universal law. The law 
is that all labor, toil, disappointment, sorrow, pain, nobly 
borne, for truth’s sake, for justice or love, somehow 
surely bring fruitage in all those things that make life 
rich and sweet and divine. As after Jesus’ death, con- 
trary to all expectation, more faith, hope, and love were 
in the world than had been before, so in every instance 
of high-minded and noble suffering, faith, hope, and love 


‘again flow into the world. The law of the coming of the 


light is thus a law of cost, by which surely all precious 
things are forever rendered more dear, This law is 
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everywhere at work about us. No good mother bears 
suffering for love’s sake, no honest merchant puts away 
temptation at his own loss, no friend shares the misfort- 
une of another, no patriot stands at the post of duty 
regardless of his own private interests, no little child 
suppresses the pain of a bruise or wound and lifts up 
a cheerful face to his mother’s eyes, without this mys- 
terious and most indisputable fruitage of good. As 
Paul said, ‘‘All things work together for good.’’ More- 
over this law is capable of verification. Any one who 
doubts it can prove it in daily experience: no one ever 
tried it and found it a failure. 

The things of which we have spoken are so many dif- 
ferent aspects of one great reality. This reality is the 
light, power, beauty, goodness, through which and in 
which we live. Name it as we like, it ever reveals itself 
to us as the essence of good will. As good will grows 
among men, the faith in it as the central fact in exist- 
ence grows stronger. Where good will fails, where selfish- 
ness and egotism blind men’s eyes, there doubt is. In 
the moods of good will we believe, and with every act 
of good will we believe the more. In our moods of nar- 
rowness, envy, jealousy, ill will, hope dies out of our 
eyes. We are pessimists when good will fails. Thus 
ever the life of man answers to the conception of the 
life of God. Grant that light has come into the world, 
it holds true that light likewise must also come into 
every man’s heart. 

They tell us that light would not be visible unless 
there were myriads of particles of dust—star dust and 
earth dust—in the air. These particles reflect the waves 
of light and make it known. We may imagine that our 
lives are like these motes in the air. Tiny as they are, 
it is given to them to carry the motion of the divine 
light. There is a certain attitude in which we receive 
all the light that falls on us and disperse it: this is the 
attitude of good will. There is a certain fatal attitude 
in which our souls seek only to absorb the heavenly light 
without giving it forth. Taking that attitude, the light 
fails to come and our souls become opaque and futile. 
Let us then own the law of our being: let us open our 
hearts wide to receive every ray that falls upon us, and 
every new wave and increment of goodness, and let us 
see to it then that we give forth and reflect all that we 
get. This is life and health, not merely in this world: 
it is doubtless the eternal life. It is in this attitude that 
the foretaste an1 the prophecy of immortality comes 
to us. To be alle to carry, share, and enjoy the life of 
God, his intelligence, his beauty, his goodness, is im- 
mortality. ~ 

“Through love to light! O wonderful the way 
That leads from darkness to the perfect day! 
From darkness and from sorrow of the night 
To morning that comes singing o’er the sea, 


Through love to light! Through light, O God, to thee, 
Who art the Love of love, the eternal Light of light.” 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass. 


Through light and dark, through rain and sunshine. 
the carrier-pigeon holds its course straight homeward, 
So life’s true aim may be won whatever of failure checks 
our business or whatever of sorrow mars our happiness. 
Even the last enemy, death, may not stay our course.— 


R. F. Johonnot. 
; & 


By the faithful plying of the shuttle of daily duty we 
weave white raiment for the soul. By loyalty to the 
eternal law of love we win the crown of life. To experi- 
ence religion is not the event of an evening, but the 
work and the joy of a lifetime.—Mary A. Safford, 
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Blossom Time. 


It’s O my heart, my heart! 
To be out in the sun and sing; 

To sing and shout in the fields about, 
In the balm and blossoming. 


Sing loud, O bird, in the tree, 
O bird, sing loud in the sky! 

And honey-bees blacken the clover bed: — 
There are none of you glad as I. 


The leaves laugh low in the wind, 
Laugh low with the wind at play ; 
And the odorous call of the flowers all 

Entices my soul away. 


For O but the world is fair, is fair, 
And O but the world is sweet! 

I will out in the gold of the blossoming mould 
And sit at the Master’s feet. 


And the love that my heart would speak 
I will fold in the lily’s rim, 

That the lips of the blossom, more pure and meek, 
May offer it up to him. 


Then sing in the hedge-row green, O thrush, 
O skylafk, sing in the blue! 
Sing loud, sing clear, that the King may hear, 
And my soul shall sing with you. 
—Ina D. Coolbrith. 


“The Paradise of the Pacific.” 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


There are certain places one sees in imagi- 
nation from childhood, and is in a sense 
familiar with long before there is the remotest 
chance of beholding them with the natural 
eyes. My dream of the Sandwich Islands, 
as the old geography taught us to call them, 
—islands so named by Capt. Cook for his 
patron, the Earl of Sandwich,—was, I am 
fain to confess, composed of bits of the Isle 
of Bourbon described in ‘‘Paul and Virginia,”’ 
Herman Melville’s ‘‘Typee,” pictures from 
Tennyson’s ‘‘Lotos-eaters,” and visions of 
naked cannibals and their unholy orgies. 

It was therefore a thrilling experience to 
embark at San Francisco for these islands 
on a voyage which, though not as long as 
the trip across the Atlantic, requires about 
the same time for its accomplishment. Be- 
fore you opens the far-famed Golden Gate, 
entrance and exit to one of the finest harbors 
in the world, astonishing for its beauty, the 
grandeur of its mountain forms, in spite of 
all that has been said and sung in its praise. 
It has a quality that eludes words and re- 
fuses to be captured. You sail past the seal 
rocks, the Cliff House, the tawny-colored 
dark rocks of the great ocean portal, and are 
launched on the Pacific, the mysterious 
ocean of the other side of the world that 
links East and West together, binds us to 
the magic lands of India, China, Japan, to 
the lands lying under the equator,—the sea 
that passes you on from island unto island 
to “the gateway of the day,’’ making the 
Far West East, and even adding a day to 
the calendar to adjust the strange balance 
of time. 

It is possible for the voyage of 2,100 miles 
across the Pacific to be so turbulent that you 
behold nothing of the great ocean except 
what you see from your cabin porthole, as 
the ship pitches and rolls on her troubled 
course. But as you approach the islands the 
sea calms itself as if by magic to reflect their 
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beauty as it smoothed the pathway of Venus 
over the waves. The highland of Molokai, 
the leper island, appears on your left, while 
the fine, bold shores of Oahu are discerned 
like giant sentinels in the distance. The 
broken voleanic peaks are richly clothed 
with strange verdure. The air has assumed 
the temperature of summer heat with a 
suavity and blandness scarcely ever felt in 
northern latitudes. Roko Head and the 
fine leonine form of Diamond Head, around 
whose point lies the city of Honolulu, are 
near at hand. The colors of the tropics 
come out of the purple mist under the sun 
with the flash of jewels and glitter of rain- 
bows. You are within the tropic of cancer, 
you are in the land of enchantment: the 
real, the true “isles of Eden” are close at 
hand. 

You draw near to Honolulu: the shore is 
thickly crowded with attractive suburban 
houses embowered in groves of cocoanut 
palms, banyan and breadfruit trees. The 
lighthouse is sighted, the pilot has come on 
board, the health officer has arrived and 
put up his flag. The shipping and water 
front, the town itself with the volcanic hill, 
Punch Bowl, and the beautiful dark blue 
and purple mountains are in sight. You 
enter the narrow passage through the coral 
reef by which vessels of large tonnage may 
approach and dock. 

The mixed population of one of the most 
cosmopolitan of cities is on the pier to wel- 
come you. All shades of tawny, brown, 
black, golden, blond, and white form a 
strange picture. Japanese, Chinese, Portu- 
guese, natives in their differing costumes 
and many styles of nondescript garments, 
are there, gaping and shoving and elbowing 
to get near; for the arrival of a ship is still 
the great sight, the supreme novelty to these 
islanders. 

The first draught of life here is an intoxi- 
cation, The excitement will not let you 
sleep. You are afraid of losing something 
supremely good if you spend too many 
hours in bed. Sunlight, moonlight, star- 
light, mist and cloud effect over mountain 
and ocean, the unknown trees, flowers, 
shrubs, the white breakers foaming over the 
coral reefs, forbid you to lose a moment. 
You must be all eye, all soul, alive to every 
atmospheric effect, to every phase of this 
new life. For the first few days nature will 
have her way with you. You are in a maze 
that God ever thought of anything so beau- 
tiful. 

We did not elect to live in Honolulu. It 
is too much like other towns of brick and 
stone, although everywhere there are lovely 
avenues and verdant escapes in parks and 
squares, stocked with all manner of fasci- 
nating tropical growth. The mountains in 
their splendor of light and shadow ring it 
round, and the sea comes in through many 
vistas and openings. But the suburbs of 
Honolulu are of unrivalled beauty, especially 
Waikiki, where we proposed to take up our 
abode for the week of our stay. The pe- 
culiarity of Honolulu is that it has a fine 
mountain, Punch Bowl, in the town, and 
beautiful ranges of mountains close at hand, 
of which the celebrated Iali, the pass 
through to the other side of the island, 
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affords the finest view. Into all these 
nearer mountains run little valleys like the 
fingers of an outspread hand, which in 
the widely spread town are filled with coun- 
try houses and gardens. Banana planta- 
tions, rice and taro fields, penetrate every- 
where, so that the country is a more inte- 
gral part of all the suburbs than one finds 
it to be in other places. Pretty homes half 
hidden in luxurious growth cluster like bird’s- 
nests along the slopes, and perch themselves 
on rocks where views may be obtained both 
of the sea and the hills. Waikiki looks 
straight into the eye of the lovely Manoa 
valley, while its situation upon the sea fur- 
nishes an attractive bathing beach and an 
unrivalled view of the foaming breakers and 
of rugged old Diamond Head stretching its 
autocratic paw into the iridescent waves 
that wear hues of splendor no painter was 
ever able to put upon his canvas. Diamond 
Head is almost everywhere visible from town 
and suburbs. It is the symbol of the island, 
the dominating feature and countersign. 
Its sides are scored by the hot lava streams 
that once poured down from the extinct 
crater on its top. Nearly all the mountains 
on the islands have like scorings and hi- 
eroglyphics deeply incised which give the 
strange, bold, and beautiful outlines of their 
forms. ‘The embowered shores of Waikiki, 
where some of the finest residences are found, 
are like an immense botanical garden, where 
you wander in admiration of the wonders 
of the vegetable kingdom. Here the melons 
(papant) grow on trees; the taro, the princi- 
pal article of food of the natives (por), is the 
root of a species of lily; the nuts and most 
of the fruits are strange and unfamiliar. 
Breadfruit in the season is as common as 
fresh potatoes with us: in some places it is 
said to be fed to pigs. The traveller’s palm, 
when pierced with a penknife, will give forth 
a stream of water sufficient to quench thirst. 
The great variety of palms to one who has 
principally known palms in pots is a delight- 
ful study. The royal, or cabbage, palm is 
conspicuous by its towering form, its smooth, 
white trunk, and splendid crown of green 
branches. Long avenues of this palm is one 
of the fine features of Honolulu. The differ- 
ent varieties of flowering trees at once at- 
tracts the attention. Among them the 
royal Poinciana and monkey-pot, with their 
brilliant red flowers, are noticeable. The 
principal shade-tree, the algarroba, or thorny 
mimosa, was introduced here about seventy 
years ago. Indeed, the original tree from 
which these delightful groves and thickets 
have sprung is still flourishing, and is pointed 
out as a curiosity. The banyan with its vast 
spreading tent of dark foliage is really the 
king of trees, and vies in the density of its 
grateful shade only with a queer freak of 
nature, the haw-tree, which evidently in- 
tended to be a vine when it started in life, 
but finally decided to turn into a tree with 
trunk and limbs twisted and writhing like 
knots of serpents. The cocoa palms with 
their tall bending stems and feathery umbrel- 
las of verdure accent every scene, and, 
rising against the sky or the mountains, give 
the tropical impress. The public grounds 


are embellished by the rarest specimens. 
The true centre of the city is formed by the 
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fine old Mission Church, where services in 
Hawaiian are held each Sunday to a large 
native congregation. Close at hand are the 
old government building and the former 
royal palace opposite, now used by the legis- 
lative and executive departments, and where 
the stars and stripes now float in the breeze. 
Here also in the attractive grounds of the 
government house is the creditable statue 
of Kamehameha I., the national hero, who 
subdued the islands and consolidated the 
government under one head. 

Since the great fire of a few years ago the 
business part has been handsomely and 
solidly rebuilt, but is hardly more extensive 
than Chinatown which, since the arrival of 
the large Chinese contingent some quarter 
of a century ago, has assumed the appearance 
of an Oriental city im pitto. Here you are 
in the land of the pigtail, the land where 
men and women dress substantially alike 
and are distinguishable by the beautifully 
dressed and shining heads of the gentler sex. 
The Japanese are even more numerous; and 
the little brown women and babies in the 
native dress of kimona and obi, clogs and 
toed stockings, are peculiarly attractive. 
The mixture of races—Japanese, Chinese, 
Portuguese, Porto Ricans, and South Sea 
Islanders—makes Honolulu an interesting 
study for the ethnologist. The native peo- 
ple can hardly be said longer to exist in any 
degree of purity. For nearly a century 
they have been fading from the earth; and 
now the remnant is so blended with other 
races that, with the exception of lingering 
specimens, old people and some of middle 
life, the type is greatly effaced. It is merged 
by intermarriage into all shades of yellow, 
brown, and pale white. Union with the 
Japanese is said to produce thriving chil- 
dren, but the white admixture yields a feeble 
race, 

The native women adhere to the holoku, 
a loose, flowing, unbelted wrapper, which 
the missionaries, it is said, finding them in 
a too free state of nature, introduced among 
them with great success. They still keep up 
the pretty custom of wearing leis, wreaths 
of flowers beautifully woven, about the neck 
and hat; and their dress, often of spotless 
white, is the prettiest and most sensible for 
the climate. 

Here one forgets that seasons change in 
the cold north, there is so little to mark 
transition. No furs or fires or winter 
flannels or thick coats are ever required. 
The white muslin gown, the white duck 
suit, are available the year round, except 
perhaps during some days of the rainy sea- 
son. Heavy storms are exceptional, though 
one of unusual severity occurred this year, 
and the rainfall was far in excess of normal, 
amounting to over a hundred inches. Now 
the trade winds blow and bring refreshing 
coolness like our perfect June weather. It 
rains a little every day in the valleys, and 
a sprinkle falls often upon the town and 
suburbs; but the sun shines at the same 
time, while rainbows span the hills, and 
the clouds pile themselves in gorgeous 
masses in a sky of splendid blue. Excellent 
electric lines of street cars bring one into 
the suburbs in ten or fifteen minutes from 
the centre of the city; and here there is a 
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chance for a dip in the sea at all times of 
the year, or a ride over the breakers in one 
of the outrigger canoes, propelled so deftly 
by the natives. 

The economic, political, social, and educa- 
tional aspects of these islands are deeply in- 
teresting. There are many unsolved prob- 
lems existing, and some that seem to’ have 
been successfully dealt with since annexa- 
tion. I will reserve for another letter such 
observations on these subjects as can be 
gleaned by a tourist in a few weeks’ sojourn 


Legal Regulation of Labor Disputes 
in New Zealand. 


BY REV. NICHOLAS P. GILMAN. 


The, appreciative reviewer of ‘‘Methods 
of Industrial Peace” in a late Register 
does not surprise me by dissenting from the 
“inferences” which I have drawn from the 
facts relating to state arbitration in New 
Zealand. This is the point in the book 
which I have expected would excite most 
criticism. I only wish to refer the reviewer, 
and many others who are interested in get- 
ing at the whole truth about the success 
of the New Zealand system, to two or three 
authorities on the subject whose temper- 
ament is very different from that of the late 
Mr, Henry D. Lloyd (whose statement of 
the facts is trustworthy indeed, but whose 
report is very commonly styled “rose-col- 
ored’”’), Mr. W. P. Reeves’s two very able 
volumes on ‘‘State Experiments in Australia 
and New Zealand” (1902) are from the 
author of the New Zealand act himself; but 
any one who reads them must, I think, 
confess the candor with which he recites 
the history and the present standing of the 
New Zealand labor legislation. Evidently 
he is a man of a less ardent disposition than 
Mr. Lloyd, but his statements of the facts 
in the case go as far to prove the success of 
the method in New Zealand as Mr. Lloyd’s. 
But the evidence which should properly 
have most weight here with us is contained 
in the report to our Bureau of Labor in 
Washington, made by Victor S. Clark, Ph.D., 
an expert observer who spent some months 
in the country in 1903. Mr. Clark’s report 
on “Labor Conditions in New Zealand’’ can 
be had free by any one who will write to the 
Bureau for it (it is in No. 49 of the Bulletin 
of the Bureau); and I warmly recommend 
the perusal of it to all who wish for more 
than current newspaper reports, often from 
partisan sources, of the actual industrial 
and commercial conditions of New Zealand. 
That country would furnish no conclusive 
example for us, as my reviewer says, if the 
success of the State arbitration system is 
all that Mr. Lloyd claimed it to be. But 
the record of the facts does not justify the 
phrase, “that summer idyl in New Zealand.” 
The New Zealanders have experimented 
very seriously, and have attained results 
deserving the most careful consideration, 


especially by countries in which English | 


blood is a potent factor in settling prob- 
lems sensibly. Mr. Clark’s cool and con- 
servative report closes with a judgment 
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with which the readers of my volume will see 
I am so substantially in agreement that I 
could adopt it as my own,—‘‘A line of leg- 
islation has been started in New Zealand 
to remedy one of our greatest industrial 
evils that will in all probability continue to 
expand and develop from its present tenta- 
tive and experimental condition until it 
has solved, or greatly contributed toward 
solving, so far as the collective will of so- 
ciety can, the problem that brought it 
forth.” Not simple imitation at once of the 
methods of New Zealand, therefore, but 
thorough knowledge of what those methods 
are and what they have effected is our 
present duty. Our most trustworthy guides 
are such writers as Mr Reeves, Judge Back- 
house of New South Wales, and Dr. Clark; 
and to them I would confidently refer those 
who’ properly ask for first-hand evidence 
as to the great success, so far, of the New 
Zealand legal regulation of labor disputes. 


Literature. 


THE CONGREGATIONALISTS. By Leonard 
Woolsey Bacon. New York: The Baker & 
Taylor Company. $1 net.— Dr. Bacon 
has rare skill in telling a story of this kind, 
and, what is less common, he has a mind 
singularly free from prejudices which can- 
not be overcome by evidence. It would be 
too much to say of him or of any writer of 
a book of this kind, that the record is abso- 
lutely free from inaccuracies. The record 
of any event or series of events must be made 
from the point of view of the writer. In 
the case of ancient history he must describe 
things as he thinks they must have happened, 
taking into account the passions, prejudices, 
and desires of the actors. This is not a 
religious history of New England, therefore 
many things are omitted. It concerns the 
story of Congregationalism as illustrated 
in the two branches, orthodox and Unita- 
rian, with but brief reference to those that 
are practically Congregational without the 
name, such as Universalists and Christians. 
The story of the Unitarian controversy 
and the separation of the two branches 
of Congregationalism in Eastern New Eng- 
land is, on the whole, fair and sufficient, 
although there will be critics on both sides 
to insist on a change of emphasis or a dif- 
ferent coloring for the facts. Enough is 
told to show where the trouble lay and why 
the two parties, not being agreed, could not 
walk together. There are some strictures 
also for both parties not altogether unde- 
served by either of them. 


IN THE OBERLAND. By 
H. D. Rawnsley. Glasgow: James Mac- 
Lehose & Sons. For sale by the Macmillan 
Company of New York.—Canon Rawnsley 
has done much to open the loveliness of 
the English lakes to those who take his 
books as companions in their wanderings, 
and the same service is done here for Swit- 
zerland. He strongly advises visitors to 
follow Ruskin’s advice and go to the hill 
country in the spring. ‘‘He who has not 
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which well expresses my own feeling, and! seen the Swiss pastures purple with cranes- 
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bill, gold with picris, red with sorrel, and 
white with parsley, before the mower whets 
his scythe, does not know what the word 
‘flower-time’ really means.” Following the 
canon’s lead, we enter the Bernese Oberland 
by the Thuner See. Beatenberg, Miirren, 
and the borders of the Lake of the Four 
Cantons are explored with one who has a 
quick eye for beauty and a poetic grace of 
interpretation. Then he tells us how to 
learn to know the real Rigi and to come 
close to the heart of the Swiss people at 
Engelberg, while the four closing chapters are 
devoted to Lucerne and the country to be 
reached in walks from the city. Canon 
Rawnsley is well known as a poet as well 
as a writer of poetic prose, and the sonnets 
with which each chapter is headed make a 
good collection of mountain poetry. 


KINGS AND QUEENS I HAVE KNOWN. By 
Helene Vacaresco. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2 net.—Mlle. Vacaresco’s name 
greets the reader like that of anold friend, since 
it was she who made the collection of Rou- 
manian folk songs, translated by Carmen 
Sylva and Alma Strettell. It is not easy, 
however, to realize that she, who with eager 
perseverance noted down ancient songs and 
ballads fresh from the lips of the peasantry, 
was also a picker-up of unconsidered trifles 
in kings’ palaces. As maid of honor to 
Elizabeth, Queen of Roumania, better known 
as the Carmen Sylva of poetry and romance, 
Mlle. Vacaresco has met nearly all the reign- 
ing sovereigns of Europe and their families. 
Her amiable gossip about royalty is free 
from the ill-nature which often accompanies 
such revelations, and her undoubted posi- 
tion, coupled with the keen observation of 
one used to the comparison of royal per- 
sonages, gives her statements a certain degree 
of authority. Most striking of the scenes 
is the vivid story of her first interview with 
the ill-fated Rudolf of Austria, whose tragic 
death has lent itself so easily to romance. 
Mlle. Vacaresco’s own vivacity and unques- 
tioned ability add much to the interest of 
the book. 


Port ARGENT. By Arthur Colton. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. — $1.50.—Ro- 
mance and politics and business are obliged 
to dovetail in together in real life, and there 
is no reason why they should not in a novel. ' 
Mr. Colton draws a strong contrast between 
the clever young engineer and contractor, 
who simply takes the world as it is and en- 
deayors to make the most and best of it 
without worrying overmuch, and the ideal- 
ist, who makes no compromises and criti- 
cises unsparingly the men who do the work. | 
The young engineer, without assuming to. 
be a shining light to other people or to 
reform anybody whatever, acts the part of 
a man when the idealist’s political tirades 
turn the heads of those weaker than him- 
self and lead to bitter trouble. The book 
does not present any panacea for our munici- 
pal and social problems; but one feels, after 
closing it, that they reckon ill who leave out 
the elements of patience and charity in their 
righteous criticisms, and that time is on the 
side of the higher ideals and refuses to be 
hurried, The love-story is not wholly satis- 
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factory. Camilla has happiness thrust upon 
her and hardly appreciates her own good 
luck, 


FELSENGARTEN. By Mrs. Theodore 
Thomas. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50 net.—Mrs. Thomas’s book is 
a delightful addition to the books about 
gardens which have appeared recently, and 
each of which takes its own place and its 
own welcome without encroaching on the 
others. This has an especial charm for the 
novice in such matters, since Mrs. Thomas 
was not one of the wise ones in the begin- 
ning, and the record of her chequered career 
as a garden-maker is full of encourage- 
ment. A secondary interest belongs to this 
picture of the home and summer surround- 
ings of the Master, to use Mrs. Thomas’s 
name for the famous conductor of the Chi- 
cago orchestra. She tells of the building 
of the house and the development of the 
garden from the first unsuccessful begin- 
nings. No one else has written of a garden 
so simple, inexpensive, and home-made 
as hers; and, moreover, the book is thor- 
oughly practical for one who seeks counsel, 
since she tells the things usually taken for 
granted and adds a list of the shrubs, vines, 
flowers, and weeds hardy enough to be cul- 
tivated in this mountain home. Her sugges- 
tions about the cultivation of certain weeds 
are especially timely and good. 


THE DUKE OF CAMERON AVENUE. By 
Henry Kitchell Webster. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 50 cents.—The new 
fiction, based on recognition of the fact that 
life holds many interests for men and women 
besides the romantic element, deserves the 
appreciation it has won. Mr. Webster has 
been consistently one of its foremost advo- 
cates and exponents. He found plenty of 
fine literary material lying unused in the 
romance of business life; and the present 
short story, now included in the Little Novels 
Series, is inspired by the conflict and com- 
petition of politics. A story like this. has 
something of real value in it besides the 
interesting half-hour it takes to read it. It 
is another indication of the fact that there 
are men who are willing to go into politics 
with the spirit of patriotism and whole- 
hearted enthusiasm for fighting wrong and 
corruption, which used to be considered the 
distinguishing quality of soldiers. Some- 
times a good story can teach a lesson that 
all the sermons and text-books on municipal 
government fail to press home. It is none 
the worse for the fact that it is a bit of a 
love-story too. 


How A Litre GIRL WENT TO AFRICA, 
By Leona M. Bicknell. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard.—It is rather remarkable that a 
book should be written by a girl of twelve, 
and it is still more remarkable that the book 
should be really well worth publishing. 
Leona Mildred Bicknell is the daughter of 
a missionary, and went with her parents from 
her home in Burlington, Vt., to South 
Africa, where they remained between two 
and three years, driven home at last in con- 
sequence of the Boer War. The little girl 
has written naturally and well, describing 
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things in which she was interested and giv- 
ing a graphic narrative which, accompanied 
by interesting photographs, makes a use- 
ful volume of travels for children. The 
book has doubtless been revised and possi- 
bly somewhat edited, but it keeps the child’s 
point of view. The events of the Boer 
War give a certain dramatic interest to the 
closing chapters which children will appre- 
ciate. 


Kansas: Its INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR 
lire. By Sara T. D. Robinson. Law- 
rence, Kan.: Journal Publishing Company.— 
Mrs. Robinson, the widow of Gov. Robinson 
of Kansas fame, wrote nearly forty years 
ago the story of the early days and the strug- 
gle over slavery in Kansas. Her book has 
now come to the tenth edition, and has 
been commonly accepted as part of the his- 
tory of the anti-slavery struggle on our 
Western frontier before the outbreak of the 
Civil War. After all these years these 
memories are the most precious possession 
of the author, who now belongs to ‘that 
fast decreasing band of veterans who took 
part in and remember the heroic days when 
men were ready to sacrifice their possessions 
and risk their lives for the maintenance of 
a principle of righteousness. In the ap- 
pendix are given the opinions of many people 
concerning the struggle and the character 
of John Brown. Some of them represent 
him as the incarnation of all evil, and fur- 
nish curious contrasts to the tendency to 
make him a saint of the most heroic mould. 


THe Mystic Mrm-recion. The Deserts 
of the South-west. By Arthur J. Burdick. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2 net— 
The pictures are worth the price of this vol- 
ume, and the text fitly supplements the 
pictures, and gives one for the first time, 
so far as we know, an adequate account of 
the nature of the deserts of the South-west, 
showing their causes, their contents (we 
can scarcely say products), and the means by 
which they are to be reclaimed, and the vast 
wealth hidden away in them made available 
for the uses of mankind. The story is fas- 
cinating, and makes one long to follow the 
author in his explorations. The account 
of the Death Valley with its deadly atmos- 
phere and immense treasures is wonderful, 
Every kind of wealth seems to abound in it 
to tempt men to death. The author calls 
it ‘the treasure field of the nation, the drug 
store of the universe,’”’ but says, ‘‘ Death 
holds the title.” 


AN IsLAND GARDEN. By Celia Thaxter. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.  $1.25.— 
In these days of many gardens it is emi- 
nently right that Celia Thaxter’s story of her 
devotion to the poppies, sweet peas, and 
other dwellers in her charmed plot, fifteen 
feet long and fifty wide, but ‘‘extending 
upward,” should be reprinted in popular 
form. For ourselves we do not miss the 
colored lithographic illustrations of the first 
edition, so much more brilliant and satis- 
fying is the memory of that tangle of bloom, 
color, and fragrance, set in the great rocks 
of the island. Every visitor to the Shoals 
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knows the deeper tints taken by common 
flowers in that sea atmosphere. The flower 
loyer’s delight was never more ardently 
expressed than in these glowing pages. 
The flowers, in Mrs. Thaxter’s mind, took 
on something like personality, and she frankly 
worshipped. 


THE SQuYR OF Lowe DeEGRE. Edited by 
William Edward Mead. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
This is the second volume of the Albion 
Series of Old and Middle English Texts 
brought out under the general editorship 
of J. W. Bright and G. L. Kittredge. It 
presents one of the most interesting of the 
minor verse romances of the later Middle 
Ages. Shakespeare is supposed to have 
alluded to it in the play of Henry V., when 
Fluellen says, “I will make you to-day 
a squire of low degree’’; and there are many 
evidences of its popularity in his time. Low- 
ell wrote of it that it has passages unsur- 
passed in simple beauty by anything in our 
early poetry. Prof. Mead has arranged 
all the extant forms in parallel paging with 
notes, glossary, and introduction discussing 
the relations of the versions and in particu- 
lar the acquaintance of Chaucer with the 
piece. 


HicH Noon. By Alice Brown. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1,50,—‘‘One in- 
stant only is the sun at noon” is the quo- 


tation from the Persian that makes clear 
the significance of the title in this volume 
of short stories. To remember it adds a 
curious, poignant afterthought to some of 
the tales, all of which are strangely moving 
with that half-mysterious delicacy and 
insight into the hearts of women, character- 
istic of the writer. No one else so re- 
minds one of things forgotten and under- 
stand things it never put in words. Only 
those who care to study a woman’s—the 
woman’s—point of view will read with 
patience to the end, for the power of the 
book is not in the happenings, but in the 
use to which they are put. It is true art, 
but it is also true nature. 


THE Son or Licut Horse Harry. By 
James Barnes. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25.—The life of Gen. Robert 
E. Lee is told here with due consideration 
for biographical accuracy in a manner to 
interest boys and to make them feel the 
nobility of Lee’s unselfish character and 
recognize his genuine achievements. ‘The 
greater part of the book is given over to 
a graphic and interesting account of his 
services in the Mexican war, first on the 
staff of Gen. Wool and later with Scott. 
The triumphs of his scouting, road building, 
and exhausting labors before the capital 
was captured make an exciting story which 
Mr. Barnes knows well how to tell. ‘The 
book is written, as such a biography for boys 
should be written, with enthusiasm, and yet 
with carefully considered judgment. 


‘Wag THE ADVENTURESS. By E., Phillips 
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$1.50.—This study of two sisters is entertain- 
ing, and so ingeniously worked out that 
the experienced reader is not likely to guess 
the outcome, in one case at least. It is 
a story written purely for its own sake, 
which merely asks the reader to surrender 
himself to the charm of a plucky and clever 
woman, willing for the sake of her sister 
to endure and renounce much, who yet 
makes the most of life as she finds it. The 
opening scenes are in Paris, though the 
main part of the story is played out in Lon- 
don, now in music halls and a cheap board- 


ing-house, again in fashionable society. 
The interest is not allowed to flag. 
CAPTURED BY THE Navajos. By Capt. 


Charles A. Curtis, New York: Harper & 
Brothers, $1.50.—The two boys of this 
story accompany a regiment on its cam- 
paign against the Navajo Indians of New 
Mexico. There are exciting adventures 
and one or two narrow escapes, in which 
Vic, the regiment’s pet dog, plays an impor- 
part part and wins renown. Capt. Curtis 
has been an Indian fighter himself, and we 
are glad that he has stopped fighting and 
taken to writing. The book is a very good 
one of its kind, and will interest boys with- 
out giving them cruel scenes or picturing 
the Indians as fiends. 


THE EFFENDI. By Florence Brooks White- 
house. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 
Mrs. Whitehouse is one of the most 
promising of our younger writers. She has 
been able to give fresh and novel settings 
to the two stories she has published, and 
she keeps a firm hand on her plot and its 
reasonable development. The glamour of 
the East is over her scenes, and in this sec- 
ond book she uses to good advantage the 
memory of Gordon and the fall of Khar- 
toum, It is an exciting story, in which 
there are vivid contrasts of character and 
picturesque views of a strange civiliza- 
tion. 


WELLESLEY STORIES. By Grace Louise 
Cook. Boston: E. H. Bacon & Co, $1.25.— 
The Wellesley public to which these college 
stories mainly appeal has had time to change 
in the four years since they were first pub- 
lished. They are bright, girlish tales, alive 
with the spirit of youth and written out of 
a keen appreciation of the life they depict. 
Illustrations, including a few photographs, 
make the book more interesting for those 
who know the college. It is a pity that, in 
revising and enlarging, certain mistakes 
in spelling were not also corrected. 


Miscellaneous. 


Echoes from the Home of Halleck is a vol- 
ume of verse, written by S. Ward Loper and 
published by Richard G. Badger of Boston. 
Many of the poems are connected, as the 
name indicates, with Fitz-Greene Halleck or 
with Guilford and places of local interest 
in the vicinity, Others are occasional 
verses, a few are intentionally humorous, 


Oppenheim. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.| and many speak tenderly and reverently of 
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home affection, of true patriotism, and of 
social betterment. 


The Louisiana Purchase is the title of a neat 
and well-printed volume, in which A. E, 
Winship and Robert W. Wallace narrate 
the romantic events that led up to and cul- 
minated in this great ‘‘deal in real estate,’”’ 
the subsequent difficulties and complications 
that grew out of it, and the wonderful later 
development of the States included in the 
purchase. The book is issued in school- 
book form with illustrations, and the story is 
told as simply as possible. 


Literary Notes. 


The University of Chicago Press announces 
A History of Matrimonial Institutions by Prof. 
George E. Howard, for ten years head of 
the Department of History in Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University. This three-volume 
work presents a complete historical survey 
of the development of the family and of the 
matrimonial practices that obtained in the 
various and typical stages of its growth. 
The history of marriage and divorce in the 
United States constitutes Part III., and is 
the most complete presentation of the sub- 
ject now available. 


Books Received. 


From the Macmillan Company, New Y 
The Woman Errant. By the author of Deorle’ of the 


Whirlpool.”’ 

Richard Gresham. By Robert M. Lovett. $1.50. 

From the Board of Publication of the Felines Church 

in America, New Yor, 

Faith in Song. By Arad Joy pteheg 

From the University of hicaes Press, Callaghan & Co., 

icago. 

A History of Matrimonial Institutions. By George Elli- 
ott Howard. Inthree volumes, $10 net, 

From the Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

Thirteenth Annual Report on Introduction of Domestig 
Reindeer into Alaska. By Sheldon Jackson. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, boston. 
Under Friendly Care; Wedding Bells. For the piano. 
By Carl Reinecke. . 
y 


I will lift up Mine Eyes. 
Adolf Frey. 

Serenity. Song for high voice, By Mary Turner Salter, 

Three Love Lyrics for high voice. By Charles Fonteyn 
Manney. May Morning; Henceforth, O Love; I Love, 
and the World is Mine (with violin obbligato). 

Bopioure Violette.. Song for high voice. By Henry K. 
Hadle 

When . am dead, My Dearest; Icelandic Love Song, 
Songs for medium voice. By ER. Kroeger. 

Nocturne. For violoncello and pianoforte. By Paul 


Th. Miersch. 
Valsette. For the piano. By L. E. Turner. 


Sacred song for high voice. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-ninth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1903-1904. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


1. The Infinity of Man. 

A Positive Religion. 

. Education and Religion. 

. What Christmas Ought to Mean. 
. The Reck of Ages, 

. Herbert Spencer. 

. The Light of Men. 

. Life’s Constant Good. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
az2 Congress Street - - = Boston 


eon Qnuawn 


SERMONS OF REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy to D. J, Hows tt, 
so Czar St., Toronto, Can, 
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Toytown Sports. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


The winter sports of Toytown’s troupe 
Were held one night on the front yard stoop! 


They did not venture far away ; 
For they had to be back at break of day. 


The doll with the flaxen ringlets slid 
From the topmost step to the coal-hole lid! 


The elephant from the ark tried skees, 
But he shook when he walked in his baggy knees! 


It made old Noah’s party laugh 
To see snowshoes on the tall giraffe! 


For he spread his legs too far apart 
And was not skilled in the proper art! 


And the lions roared till they nearly died 
When the hippopotamus tried to slide! 


It seemed almost like tempting fate 
For the old rhinoceros to skate! 


The leopard said of all sfots he knew 
This far excelled them in his view ! 


The Jack-in-the-boxes tried the sleds 
And rode upon their funny heads! 


It was voted a triumph by the group 
Of Toys who made up the Toytown troupe. 


A Midsummer Day’s Dream. 


BY SARAH NICHOLSON BROWN. 


“Self is the only prison that can ever bind 

the soul, 

Love is the only angel that can bid the gates 
unroll; 

And, when love comes to find thee, arise 
and follow fast: 

The road may lie through darkness, but it 
leads to light at last.’’ 

Dorothy was huddled in the darkest cor- 
ner of the closet under the stairs. Out of 
doors the sun was shining brightly, and the 
bees were humming among the flowers in 
the garden; but Dorothy sat alone in the 
dark and cried. 

It had all begun by Polly’s taking Ara- 
bella without asking. Arabella was Dor- 
othy’s very best doll that Uncle John had 
given her last Christmas; and Polly was so 
careless! Only last week she had dropped 
Emily Elizabeth and smashed in her nose. 
So Dorothy had just taken Arabella away 
from her, and she had cried and gone to 
mamma. Polly was such a baby! 

Then mamma had asked Dorothy to take 
a note to Mrs. Brown, and it was so hot 
and she was always running errands, ‘‘Why 
couldn’t Alice’’-— And mamma had said, 
“Never mind.” She would ask Ned. “He 
was always willing to run errands’’ for her. 

Then she had stumbled over the go-cart 
that Polly and Alice had left in the path, 
and they had said she was cross and wouldn’t 
ask her to their tea-party in the summer 
house, They had real cream and sugar, and 
Maggie had given them some cookies, Doro- 
thy could hear their voices now, and the 
rattle of the tiny cups and saucers. The 
tears fell faster and the little shoulders under 
the white pinafore were shaken with sobs 
that seemed many sizes too large for them. 

At last, worn out by her troubles, Dorothy 
fell asleep; and this is what she dreamed. 

She dreamed that she was all alone in a 
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big, black cave; and she felt very cold and 
very hungry and very lonely. How long 
she had been there she did not know, but 
she knew that she should starve to death 
if some one didn’t come and let her out very 
soon. 

Suddenly she noticed a little ray of light 
on the opposite side of the cave; and, as she 
looked, it grew broader. Then she saw that 
it came from a crack in the wall of the cave 
which seemed to be gradually widening; and 
presently the cave became so light that she 
could see that some one was rolling away 
an enormous rock that blocked up the 
mouth of the cave. 

At last the rock disappeared entirely; and 
there in the opening, her figure outlined 
against the blue sky and her white garments 
shining in the sunlight, stood a beautiful 
woman, 

Dorothy was so astonished that she could 
only rub her eyes and blink at the light; 
but, when the vision stretched out her hands 
and said: “I am Love. Will you come with 
me?’ Dorothy jumped up and, running 
to her side, took her hand, looking up eagerly 
into her kind face. Love stooped and 
kissed her tenderly, and then led her out into 
the warm sunshine. 

They went through a beautiful field where 
birds were singing and flowers were in bloom, 
and Dorothy thought that she had never 
been so happy in all her life before. Now 
and then they stopped to watch the birds 
or to pick the flowers; and once they sat 
down beside a brook, and Love sang to her 
as she sat on the bank and dabbled her feet 
in the cool water. The song seemed to 
blend with the ripple of the water, and Doro- 
thy felt so very, very happy that she forgot 
all about the dreadful cave; and, if any one 
had reminded her of it, I think she would 
have said that she didn’t believe there ever 
was such a place. 

They wandered on for some time in this 
happy fashion; but presently the beautiful 
field seemed to come to an end, and the 
ground sloped suddenly away into a dark 
and gloomy valley where there were no 
flowers and no birds. Dorothy drew back. 
“Oh, I don’t want to go down there,” she 
said, 

“That is where I am going,”’ said Love. 

“But, why?” questioned the child. 

‘Because there are people there whom I 
love and who need me,’’ she answered, be- 
ginning to descend the hill. 

Dorothy stood still and looked first at 
the field they had left behind and then at 
Love walking on alone; but after a moment’s 
hesitation she ran on again and, catching 
up with Love, who smiled down at her, put 
her hand in hers, and together they went on 
in silence. 

When they reached the foot of the hill, 
they came upon a number of very small 
and very ugly houses, and the first one of 
these they entered. Inside they found a 
poor little old woman, who was lying in bed 
and groaning with pain; but she stopped 
groaning when she saw Love, and her face 
lit up with pleasure. 

Love went to the bedside and kissed the 
old woman tenderly. Then she busied her- 
self about the room, sweeping it, putting it 
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in order, and arranging some flowers she had 
brought with her in a little vase in the win- 
dow where the old woman could see them 
without turning her head. She sent Doro- 
thy out to the well for a glass of fresh water, 
and, when the old woman smiled and called 
her a ‘‘kind little girl,” she felt almost hap- 
pier than she did when Love sang to her by 
the brook. 

After that they went into a great many 
houses, and Dorothy helped Love in a great 
many little ways. Sometimes the people 
they went to see did not seem glad to see 
them or grateful for what they did, but Love 
did not seem to mind their behavior and 
was just as kind to them as to the others. 
Sometimes as they approached a house they 
heard the sound of angry voices and of 
blows, and Dorothy was afraid to go in; but 
Love did not hesitate, and, when she came 
out, the noise had ceased, and all was quiet 
and peaceful. 

By the time they had been in all the 
houses in the valley Dorothy was very tired 
indeed, but she felt that she had never had 
such a good time before. She looked up 
at Love to tell her so; but somehow or other 
she had changed into Dorothy’s own mother 
who was saying: ‘““‘Why, Dorothy, what in 
the world are you doing in here in the dark? 
Don’t you want to come and help me pick 
the strawberries for tea ?”’ 

Dorothy sat upand rubbed hereyes. ‘Yes, 
mamma,” she answered cheerily, if a little 
sleepily. And, getting up, she took her 
mother’s hand and went with her out into 
the sunshine of the garden. 


The Visit of the Governor. 


The sixth grade was humming with ex- 
citement. Miss Farlee had just announced 
that the next day the governor was to visit 
Gordonsville. 

“The governor will drive down this 
street,’ she had said, ‘‘and he will stop for 
a few minutes in front of the school-house. 
We shall all be assembled on the front steps 
to welcome him by singing ‘America,’ 
Word will be sent to the janitor when the 
procession turns down this street, and he 
will ring one tap of the bell as a signal. 
When the bell rings, no matter what we are 
doing at the time, you will all rise, march 
through the dressing-rooms, take your wraps 
as you pass, and go out as quickly as possi- 
ble, in order not to keep the governor wait- 
ing. At one tap of the bell, remember, 
and don’t fly all to pieces when you hear it.”’ 

Little Mary John’s mind was a blank 
all the rest of the day, It was impossible 
to study with such an exciting event in 
prospect for to-morrow, 

She climbed the stile in front of the school- 
house next morning in time to see the jani- 
tor open the big front door and step into 
the closet beside it, where the bell rope 
hung. 

She wondered how he would feel when 
it came time to ring for the governor, 

The school-house was the most imposing 
building in Gordonsville. It was built with 
a basement of stone and three stories of 
brick above that, and contained ten class- 
rooms. Of these only the sixth and seventh 
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grades were on the top floor. ‘The rest of 
that story was taken up by the principal’s 
office and the large hall, which was used for 
school entertainments. ' 

Winding stairs at each end of the build- 
ing led from the basement to the top floor. 

Mary John never walked down those 
stairs without a thrill of horror at thought 
of what might happen if instead of walking 
out near the wall, where the steps were 
wide, she should try to go down near the 
banisters, where they narrowed to less than 
the length of her foot. 

She had heard her father say that those 
stairs would be a death-trap in case of a 
panic. She had no idea what a panic was, 
but she remembered her father’s words 
whenever she went up or down the stairs. 

Nine o’clock came, and the sixth grade 
settled down to work as best it could, with 
the bell likely to signal the arrival of the 
governor at any moment. 

An hour dragged on, and Mary John was 
trying to fix her mind on her spelling-book 
when Miss Farlee called her to the desk. 

“I want you to take this note to the prin- 
cipal’s office,” she said, ‘‘If he is not there, 
you may leave it on his desk.’ 

Mary John tiptoed out. The principal’s 
office was a small room, in which no classes 
met. The walls were lined with mysterious 
cupboards and cases, in one of which was 
a human skeleton. Mary John stood in awe 
of the principal, and a visit to his room 
Was an event as much to be dreaded as de- 
sired. She almost hoped he would not be 
there, so that she might leave the note on 
his desk and scurry out without meeting 
him. 

She ‘knocked timidly. There was no 
answer. She waited. There was a curious 
muffled sound from the room, and a rattle 
of small objects falling on the floor. She 
knocled again. Stillnoanswer. She waited 
a little longer, and then opened the door. 

For an instant she could not think what 
it was that made the room look so strange. 
It was all one mass of flickering, dark- 
streaked red and orange. Mary John closed 
the door and stood still in the hall. 

Then she became sick with terror. Her 
knees gave way under her. She tried to 
scream, but only a gasp came. She leaned 
against the wall and shook from head to 
foot. Suddenly she went flying down the 
hall. She must tell Miss Farlee. Miss Far- 
lee would know what to do. 

Her hand was raised to open the door 
of the sixth grade when it seemed to her 
that something stopped her. She thought 
of the day when a rat ran across the floor 
and Miss Farlee screamed. If Miss Farlee 
screamed now, everybody would run, and 
there were those terrible stairs. 

Mary John began to sob. There was her 
new blue cloak on its hook in the cloak- 
room. She must get that before everybody 
began to scream and run. She stumbled 
into the cloak-room. It was merely an 
unfinished corner of the attic. A ladder led 
to the roof, and beside it the bell-rope came 
up through a wooden tube from the janitor’s 

* eloset downstairs. - 

Mary John stopped sobbing when she 

saw the bell-rope. She climbed the first 
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few rungs of the ladder, turned, caught 
the rope in both hands, and jumped. The 
trope slid down, and, as she dropped in a 
heap on the floor, she heard the big bell 
high above ring out one tap. 

The line of girls was beginning to march 
through the cloak-room before she picked 
herself up. They seized their cloaks and 
hats, scarcely stopping as they passed, and 
were marching out one by one before her 
stiff little hands had lifted the precious blue 
cloak from its hook. 

She stepped into place at the end of the 
line, and followed them out. 

The whole building was echoing with 
the steady tramp, tramp of marching feet. 
Everybody was hurrying out to see the 
governor, 

Even Miss Farlee, pinning on her hat as 
she came, reached the head of the stairs 
before the last of the line passed. 

Down they went, keeping step and setting 
their feet firmly on the wide outer ends of 
the steps, round and round, till all the world 
seemed to Mary John an interminable well 
of whirling stairs, and then, at last, out into 
the playground. 

Mary John caught sight of the principal 
hurrying over the stile and shaking his 
head as he came. 

“Who rang the bell?” she heard him 
shout. “‘Go back! The governor hasn’t 
come yet.”’ 

Mary John ran straight across the play- 
ground and flung herself at him. 

“Don’t let them go back!’ she screamed. 
“The school-house is afire!”’ 

The governor came that afternoon, and, 
when he did come, he drove past a smoke- 
blackened, roofless school-house and down 
the street to the door of Mary John’s home, 
where he stopped his carriage and went in. 

And, to Mary John’s lasting regret, she 
was too much abashed to be able to think 
of one thing to say.—Exchange. 


Snowballing Among Roses. 


Although California is the land of flowers 
to which snowballing, except in the moun- 
tains, generally is forbidden, exceptions to 
the rule may be compelled. Such an excep- 
tion during the past winter, or rainy season, 
was witnessed in San José. One of the stage- 
drivers to and from Mount Hamilton brought 
from there a barrel carefully packed with 
snow, and presented it to the pupils of the 
Grant School in the Garden City. Then the 
fun began. Most of the children had not 
seen snow before except on the distant moun- 
tain summits. They wanted to snowball; 
but they didn’t know how, and they ap- 
proached the problem tentatively. And— 
here is the crowning absurdity of the situ- 
ation—some of their teachers didn’t know 
how to teach them. 

Although they were adults, never before 
had they come in contact with snow. Some 
of the little chaps, after cautious investi- 
gation, declared that the strange white stuff 
burned their fingers, it was so hot; and 
others, who had read or been told about 
it, feared that their hands would be frozen 
by the first contact with it. The experi- 
niental stage soon was past, however, and 
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then the fun was fast and furious. It was 
such ecstacy as Eastern children know, with 
the zest of novelty added to it. For a brief 
time school traditions and the proprieties 
maintained between teachers and pupils 
were thrown to the winds, and there was 
none so high or so low that a snowball 
might not batter him when least expected. 

The white missiles whizzed through 
bushes laden with roses or clipped the stately 
calla lilies from their stems as a knife might 
have done. It was a touch of winter intro- 
duced into a garden of bloom and beauty; 
and, ah! but the boys, big and little, enjoyed 
it. For all of which some sort of reverence 
might be done to the Mount Hamilton stage- 
driver,—he has not forgotten that he once 
was a boy.—Sunset Magazine. 


Silver Tip. 


While we were travelling overland to one 
of the mining-camps of Colorado, one of the 
party captured a young bear. When brought 
to camp he fought desperately, until we 
gave him some sugar. In a few moments 
he was eating it from our hands. He then 
cuddled down in my lap and went to sleep. 

After that, if he was cross or behaved 
badly, all we had to do was to give him a 
little cuff on the ears, and he would become 
as obedient as a dog. We let him run loose, 
having only a small chain around his neck, 
with a small piece of iron on the other end. 

There were many large boulders around 
camp. I would run and hide behind one 
until he came on the top of it, then I would 
jump at him and away he would scamper, 
and I would hide behind another. One day 
I did not appear to notice him, and he 
reached over and boxed my ears. 

Once we found him sitting erect, holding 
the syrup can up and letting the contents 
dribble into his mouth. Another time he 
was found with the condensed milk held 
tightly in one arm, while he,used the other 
paw to put in the can. When it was well 
covered with milk, he would lick it off. 

In the fall we moved, and had to leave 
him. He was now so large that his new 
owner kept him chained. One day he saw 
a girl about my size passing. He pulled 
frantically at the chain, broke it, and started 
after her. He thought he had found his 
old playmate. A man, thinking he meant 
to harm her, fired, and our pet fell dead. 

Poor little Silver Tip! His affection was 
his undoing.—Christian Endeavor World. 


HAND 
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It ensures an enjoyable, invigor- 
ating bath; makes every pore 
respond, removes dead skin, 
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starts the circulation, and leaves a 
glow equal to a Turkish bath. 
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Good News. 


Practical Education. 


It is some years now since what is called 
the curriculum of our English High School was 
enlarged by the addition of a special depart- 
ment for the study of commercial law and 
commercial methods,—one might say for 
the study of commerce indeed. Fortunately 
for the city, the creation, as one may say, 
of this new department was intrusted to 
Mr. F. O. Carpenter, already well known 
and distinguished as one of the teachers 
of the school. Mr. Carpenter met our 
Citizenship Class in the South Congregational 
Church a few weeks ago, and in the little 
history of his work which was possible in 
the time given to that class he interested 
us all so much that I am sure that our readers 
here will be glad to have some account of 
this enlargement of the ordinary work of 
a high school. I cannot but believe that 
the example given here and at the Drexel 
School in Philadelphia, which follows meth- 
ods somewhat similar, may be largely taken 
up and carried forward in what people call 
the “‘Secondary Education” of the country; 
that is to say, the education of the acade- 
mies and high schools. 

What interested us especially in the new 
methods were the skill and courage with 
which Mr. Carpenter had addressed him- 
self to new duties, notwithstanding the 
patent fact that there are almost no text- 
books which can be used. This defect will 
be supplied, of course, as years go by. I 
cannot but hope that Mr. Carpenter will 
help in the supply. But, in the experience 
of four or five years since the new course 
was introduced at our school, Mr. Carpenter 
has been obliged to teach mostly by lectures. 
There has been a great advantage attend- 
ant on this, that the boys have learned of 
necessity how to take notes and how to 
study for themselves and therefore to bring 
in results which are by no means mechanical 
or matters of mere memory work. It is 
pleasant to add that the course has greatly 
interested many of our leading merchants 
and manufacturers. The young gentle- 
men have been encouraged, not to say 
trained, to go to the larger counting-rooms 
and factories, where every day the processes 
are going on to which their attention is 
called in their school studies. It is good 
to be able to add that they have been re- 
ceived with great courtesy. Such visits 
have resulted in showing to many of our 
business men of largest experience what 
the school system of the city and State is, 
and to largely extend its victory in that new 
civilization which contrasts so happily with 
the resources of the country, and of the 
cities, of, say, a hundred years ago, 

The time given to the course has extended 
from year to year, and the interest taken 
in it by the scholars has grown in proportion, 
The number of young men who select these 
courses is rapidly increasing, and the work 
of the department now occupies a very 
considerable proportion of the work of the 
four years of the high-school course. 

A proper foundation is laid in matters of 
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commercial law, so that the students may 
know how to learn more and understand 
what are the authorities and books of refer- 
ence. Commercial geography, as one calls 
it for want of a better name, receives a large 
share of attention. Mr. Carpenter finds 
that the true way to follow out this subject 
is to follow it in the order of the largest 
staples dealt in by merchants without sub- 
dividing, as map makers would like to have 
you, under the heads of islands or conti- 
nents; that is to say, for instance, the pupil 
is made to understand how cordage is made, 
where it is made, and of what it is made. 
It may be that before his studies are over 
he goes and sees how it is made: this is as 
facilities are offered for such training or 
not. When even an outsider thinks of this 
line of study, and remembers how large 
is the number of articles of trade of which 
he himself does not even read the names 
in his daily newspaper, he sees how wide 
and how interesting are the studies which 
acquaint the growing Boston boy with the 
origin and destiny of the materials of cordage, 
of the various textiles, of different articles 
of food, and of the several products of man- 
ufacture which the fathers of these same 
boys are handling, perhaps, or are over- 
seeing in the counting rooms and workshops 
of greater Boston. 

Take the case of cereals for instance. It 
seems that there are eight leading cereals. 
I will leave the reader of these lines to see 
if he knows what they are. I know that at 
a normal school convention a few years ago, 
addressing four hundred intelligent teach- 
ers in the State of New York, I said that I 
had been a little tempted to bring specimens 
of wheat or barley, or rice not hulled, or 
of oats, and to test half a dozen persons 
before me as to whether they knew which 
was the barley and which was the oats and 
which was the wheat. I said I did not 
do it because I did not dare to, because I 
was afraid so large a proportion of my audi- 
ence would be mortified by their own igno- 
rance. The statement won a very hearty 
applause and the apparent ratification of 
the assembly. 

Mr Carpenter does not mean that any 
of his boys shall be mixed up with wheat 
corners and shall not know the articles they 
deal with when they do so. I do not speak 
of this as if it were by any means the most 
important of such study, but to give as 
fair an illustration of popular ignorance 
and of the ways in which popular ignorance 
is to be removed. Nothing has interested 
me more in Mr. Carpenter’s system than 
the account which he gives of the interest 
which is excited among the young men them- 
selves. At their age they are able to see 
what is what and why is why and what is 
the natural consequence when such and 
such changes are made in legislation, They 
see what happens when a new process of 
agriculture is introduced or when science 
discovers something not known before in 
vegetation. All this is so different from 
the old routine way in which the languid 
boy advanced from state to state and from 
continent to continent, to be taught, per- 
haps, in five lines under each chapter what 
were the staples of a state, while no one had 
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taken the pains to tell him what were meant 
by staples or even what were the signifi- 
cance of the words which he rattled off so 
glibly. Under such teaching geography 
becomes a study of the first interest in- 
stead of being a mere parrot repetition of 
names. And it is easy to see how the 
school-room is lighted up by the attention 
of pupils who take such an interest. 

The co-operation is gradually secured of 
the schools of other grades, the left hand 
washes the right: the habit which does this 
is the central thing in what we call civiliza- 
tion. So that I was not only amused, but 
pleased, when I was told that the botanical 
department of one of the classes of girls in 
the school near the high school had under- 
taken for this summer’s agriculture a group 
of eight staples which at the proper season 
the boys of the high school may see in their 
own garden as they go and come. I do not 
profess in the least to give a prospectus of 
Mr. Carpenter’s methods, but I think many 
of our readers will be glad to familiarize 
themselves with what is really a new era 
in high-school education. 

Epwarp E. HAL. 


_ Boston in the Thirties. 


I have several extra copies of the numbers 
of the Cheerful Letter containing the series 
of letters by Sarah Freeman Clarke, written 
from Boston in the early part of the last 
century. The series begins in November, 
1903. ‘These letters are mostly written to 
her brother, James Freeman Clarke, then 
in Kentucky, and contain interesting pas- 
sages in reference to Emerson, Allston, 
Dr, Channing, Margaret Fuller, Elizabeth 
Peabody, Mrs. Hawthorne, and others, per- 
sonal friends of the writer. 

I shall be glad to send these numbers 
(free of charge) to any one interested in 
the Boston of the Emerson period. 

As my address may not be the same this 
summer, please address me 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., care of Women’s Alliance, 

(Miss) L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
Editor of Cheerful Letter. 


The Hawthorne Anniversary. 


On the 4th of July the hundredth anni- 
versary of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s birthday 
will be observed by hosts of his admirers 
in one and another place. Would it not 
be a pleasant testimony of our regard for 
the father if by some united act we could 
help forward one of his children in her great 
work for humanity? His daughter Rose, 
now known as Mother Mary Alphonsa 
Lathrop, is still in charge of the magnificent 
charity by which she extends such relief 
to suffering women as she can. The hos- 
pitals, St. Rose’s Free Home for Cancer 
and Rosary Hill Home, were established 
by her in her early life among the very 
poorest of the poor women of New York 
She is going from house to house to relieve 
sufferers from the most painful of diseases, 
—from the agonies of cancer, I can think 
of no memorial of the great Ametican author 
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more satisfactory than the assistance of 
his self-sacrificing daughter in a work to 
which she has given herself. E. E. H. 


Meadville Theological School. 


REPORT OF PRESIDENT SOUTHWORTH. 


The school year has come to an end without 
any unusual incident. Twenty-seven stu- 
dents were enrolled, twenty of whom re- 
mained through the year. ‘Two left on ac- 
count of illness, and five others were com- 
pelled for various reasons to suspend their 
studies temporarily or permanently. Of 
the eight men who are to leave the school 
at commencement this year, six of them 
as graduates, seven expect to at once enter 
the Unitarian ministry, and one goes for 
further study to the Harvard Divinity 
School, 

In addition to the regular instruction in 
the school there have been. given the fol- 
lowing lectures by non-resident lecturers: 
twenty on ‘‘The Psychology of Religion” by 
Prof. Frank C. Doan, A.M., of Ohio Uni- 
versity, Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph.D., of 
Yonkers, N.Y., Prof. Edwin Tausch, Ph.D., 
of Ohio University, Prof. Arthur Lovejoy, 
A.M., of Washington University, Rev 
George R. Dodson, Ph.D., of St. Louis; ‘‘ The 
American Lectures on the History of Re- 
ligions” ( five in number) by Prof. Georg 
Steindorf of Leipzig University, his subject 
being ‘‘The Religion of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians”’; the Adin Ballou lecturers on ‘‘Soci- 
ology,” six by Prof. Charles Zueblin, B.D., 
University of Chicago, two by Prof. W. E. B. 
DuBois, Ph.D., Atlanta University, five by 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, New York, four 
by Prof. N. P. Gilman, Meadville, Pa. 

The lectures of Prof. Gilman have since 
been published, with the help of the Adin 
Ballou Fund, in a volume entitled ‘‘Meth- 
ods of Industrial Peace,’”’ which has been 
sent freely to other educational institutions 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
fund. 

The instruction has been further supple- 
mented by provision for the inspection of 
the philanthropic and charitable institu- 
tions of Buffalo, whither the members of 
Prof. Gilman’s class in sociology have been 
enabled to go at the expense of the school, 
being received in Buffalo as guests of the 
Church of our Father by: the invitation 
of its minister, Rev. Frederic C. Brown. 
And during the April recess the eight men 
finishing the course this year were invited 
by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer and Dr. Minot J. 
Savage to visit New York City and inspect 
the institutions there for humanitarian work, 
the entire expense of the trip being born 
by Ali Souls’ Church and the Church of the 
Messiah, by whose members the young men 
were handsomely entertained. 

Hunnewell Hall was occupied as a refec- 
tory and gymnasium on the 19th of March. 
The occupancy of this building is an event 
of unusual importance for the physical and 
social welfare of the school. It has already 
done much to increase its esprit de corps, 
and, in providing a commodious and attrac- 
tive dining-room and common room, has 
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given the touch of home life amid human- 
‘izing influences, which had been previously 
lacking. The apparatus for physical exer- 
cise has now been installed, and the results, 
it may be confidently predicted, will be 
manifested in the physical well-being of 
coming generations of students. 

During the year $9,500 has been received 
from the estate of Mrs. Charles H. Colburn 
of Leominster, Mass. A legacy of $10,000 
was also received from the estate of Mr. 
Robert Charles Billings, the income to be 
devoted to a maintenance fund for the 
gymnasium and for prizes in elocution and 
Hebrew. And, in response to the appeal of 
the president, the sum of $13,000 toward 
the completion of the Frederic Henry Hedge 
Professorship was raised and has been paid. 
This means a net increase in the endow- 
ment of nearly $33,000. 

I have had the privilege of representing 
the school during the year at the biennial 
meeting of the National Unitarian Confer- 
ence at Atlantic City, at the annual meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association in 
Boston, at the annual meeting of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference in Chicago, and 
at an interesting meeting recently held in 
Pittsburg, to organize a conference of the 
churches in the Meadville district. At all 
of these meetings the school has been given 
a prominent place on the programme, and 
at the meeting of the Meadville Theological 
School Alumni on May 26 problems con- 
nected with the school were discussed with 
warm interest. 

So much in the briefest possible compass 
for the history of the school during the year. 
I should like now to take a few minutes of 
your time to say something of its needs. 

At a recent meeting of your board there 
was appointed a committee on grounds 
which was authorized to-confer with Mr. 
Ernest W. Bowditch of Boston, in order to 
secure from him a plan for beautifying the 
surroundings of the school in accordance 
with a well-defined scheme. The report of 
that committee will be laid before you to-day 
in the form of the plan submitted by Mr. 
Bowditch. The plan proposed cannot be 
carried out this year, nor can it be put into 
complete effect for several years to come. 
It is the unanimous opinion of the commit- 
tee, however, that it offers us something 
attractive toward which to work, and that as 
soon as possible the preliminary steps should 
be taken toward carrying the plan into 
effect. Institutions of higher education 
throughout the country are giving atten- 
tion as never before to beautifying their 
grounds and buildings, The new Harvard 
Union at Cambridge, noble in its propor- 
tions and beautiful in its equipment, is only 
one among many similar buildings erected 
in recent years which are indicative of 
the effort that is now being made through- 
out our land to make the esthetic condition 
of our institutions of learning as satisfac- 
tory as possible. I should not advise an 
attempt to rival other institutions in mag- 
nificence of buildings, even if our means 
permitted. Plain living and high think- 
ing should, I think, continue to be our goal. 
I rejoice greatly, however, that the com- 
pletion of our new_Hunnewell Halljprovides, 
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as the building in which a considerable pro- 
portion of the time of our students must 
inevitably be spent, an attractive and taste- 
ful edifice inside and out. 

The putting of the plans of Mr. Bow- 
ditch into effect would mean a gradual change 
in the surroundings and equipment of the 
other buildings as well. The plan provides, 
for example, for a more adequate and digni- 
fied approach to Divinity Hall. Such an 
improvement is sorely needed; and I would 
commend to the executive committee also 
certain changes which ought soon to be 
made in the interior of that building, to 
provide for a lighter and more spacious 
entrance, and furnishings more in harmony 
with the dignity of the institution. 

In accordance with the vote of this board, 
Prof. George IL. Cary became professor 
emeritus at the beginning of the current 
academic year, and the duties which he 
had performed were assumed by Prof. 
Christie in addition to those of his own de- 
partment. By a vote passed at the same 
time, Prof. H. H. Barber becomes a profes- 
sor emeritus at the end of the present year. 
During this time a portion of the instruction 
which had before fallen to him has been given 
by the lecturers upon the philosophy of 
religion; but Prof. Barber has generously 
given a larger proportion of his time to in- 
struction than was contemplated by the 
vote of the board a year ago. This action 
with reference to Profs. Cary and Barber 
leaves two of the most important chairs in 
our institution vacant. In order to keep 
pace with other progressive schools of the- 
ology we ought to be increasing our corps 
of instructors at this time. If it is not pos- 
sible to increase them, we ought at least to 
maintain our present teaching force unim- 
paired. This will involve the election of 
two new instructors. 

For the vacant chair of systematic the- 
ology, on a two years’ engagement, I voice 
the sentiments of my associates in the 
faculty in nominating Prof. Frank C. Doan 
of the Ohio University. For an instructor- 
ship in New Testament Interpretation 
I concur also with my associates in present- 
ing the name of Rev. Clayton R. Bowen, 
a graduate of this school; and, inasmuch as 
the conditions of the treasury do not war- 
rant an immediate appointment, I would 
suggest that his connection with the school 
begin at the middle of the coming academic 
year. 

For several in vocal 
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did tradition of§loyal and self-sacrificing 
devotion to its welfare which was estab- 
lished by him. The school has been fortu- 
nate also in commanding the disinterested 
service of residents of Meadville, who have 
guarded its interests with intelligence and 
fidelity. The interest of these two classes 
of adherents cannot hopefully be dispensed 
with. If, however, the school is to become, 
in the true sense of the words, denominational 
and national, it must bring from time to 
time into its deliberations representatives 
of liberal Christianity in other parts of the 
country, and must especially be able to 
command the service of laymen from the 
churches which have been most active in 
its support. A theological school is de- 
pendent, to a greater degree than any other 
kind of an institution, upon the interest of 
its alumni. It is they to whom we must 
look for a knowledge of its problems, for 
material equipment, for the students who 
are to seek its precincts. ‘The closer the 
relation between the governing body of 
the school and its alumni, the more hopeful 
will be its future. 

The enrolment of the school during the 
past year, though small, has shown a larger 
number of students who’ were preparing 
for the liberal ministry than any theologi- 
cal school in the world. For various reasons 
the tendencies of the times have not been 
leading young men into the ministry. They 
have led them indeed in quite a contrary 
direction. The experience of older and 
better known theological schools than ours, 
whose numbers are much smaller than our 
own, is indicative of this wide-spread ten- 
dency. A large proportion of the men who 
have entered the ministry of liberal Chris- 
tianity in recent years have come from 
orthodox denominations through the Fel- 
lowship Committee. Though such admis- 
sions have sometimes led to the happiest 
results, it is clear that the admission into 
the Unitarian ministry in large numbers 
of men who come directly from the ministry 
of other denominations has often been 
fraught with disaster. In England a fund 
is provided by which such applicants may 
study for a year at Manchester or at Ox- 
ford. Ruin might have been averted from 
many a church in our own land if such a 
provision could have been made here, so 
that a year or two of probation in a school 
like ours could usually, in the case of appli- 
cants for fellowship, be insisted on. 

The chief problem which confronts us as 
a school is not one of finance, nor of surround- 
ings nor of teachers: it ‘is the question as 
to where the men of ability and consecra- 
tion are coming from to undertake the 
work for which this school prepares. To 
doubt that such men exist, who would be 
ready to undertake the work if they under- 
stood the height and depth of its great 
privilege, is to doubt the capacity of the 
human race for progress. Somehow or 
other a campaign must be instituted by 
able to wrestle with them intelligently and}|which these men will be reached. Ever 
successfully. since I became acquainted with Unitarian- 

During its entire history the school has|ism I have been an advocate of a mission- 
been fortunate in having the constant ad-|ary propaganda. I see an increased need 
vice of the immediate descendants of its|for such a propaganda from year to year. 
founder, who have maintained the splen-| From what place can it better originate 


training has been given by an undergrad- 
uate. Though we have been fortunate in 
securing capable men for such work, the 
faculty believes that the time has come 
when student instruction should be dis- 
pensed with. I therefore recommend for 
the ensuing year the engagement of Miss 
Clementine Calvin of Monmouth College, 
Illinois, as instructor in vocal culture and 
German, her engagement to begin at the 
opening of the school year and to end at 
the mid-year. 

Attention is called to the report of the 
Library Committee, which has been in- 
formed by Mrs. Maxwell that she is not a 
candidate for re-election. With the pres- 
ent year Mrs. Maxwell completes nine years 
of faithful, devoted, and intelligent service 
to the school in the capacity of librarian. 
The committee recommends as her succes- 
sor Rev. Walter C. Green, now of the Astor 
Library, New York, a graduate of Harvard 
College and of the Harvard Divinity School. 

It is obvious from the statement I have 
given of the needs of the school that partly on 
account of the provision for retiring allow- 
ances which was made a year ago, and partly 
on account of increased expenditure in 
other directions, the resources of the school 
are quite inadequate to its demands for 
instruction. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that the completion of the endowment of 
the Frederic Henry Hedge Professorship 
may soon be brought to pass. For this 
purpose more than $25,000 remains still to be 
raised. As a self-appointed committee of 
one I have spent considerable time during 
the past year in efforts to complete this 
work. I cannot reiterate too emphatically 
the necessity which is laid upon us to bring 
the resources available for the procuring 
of instruction more nearly into harmony 
with the needs of our institution. Its work 
ought not to be allowed to halt for lack 
of the few thousands which are immediately 
needed for this purpose. 

During the year the president has received 
the heartiest kind of co-operation from the 
board of trustees and especially its officers, 
including the two most important commit- 
tees of the past year, the Executive and 
Building Committees..: The members of 
these committees have given their services 
unstintedly, without money and without 
price. In acknowledging my indebtedness 
to the members of this board, I may per- 
haps be permitted to express the hope that 
as time goes by it will become more repre- 
sentative than ever of the qualities which are 
imperatively demanded in the officers of 
an institution like ours. I earnestly hope 
that no man will be asked to participate in 
its deliberations who has not previously 
manifested a vital interest in it or the cause 
for which it stands, and that more and more 
those who shape the destinies of the school 
will be men and women who are versed in 
the educational or the financial business 
problems with which it has to deal, and are 
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than from a centre like this, where enthusi- 


asm for the work exists and where it is to 
be hoped that there is also some directing 
force for guiding this enthusiasm into proper 
channels. 

The school must continue to exist largely 
for the purpose of teaching. It must, how- 
ever, also be able to become an inspiration 
toward the attainment of the ideals with 
which that teaching has to do, if it is to in- 
crease in power. In increasing the mis- 
sionary enthusiasm of its members the 
school will be exerting an influence at the 
same time toward bringing the work of the 
ministry to the attention of other men who 
have not as yet felt its appeal. 


Old South Pilgrimage. 


The ninth annual historical pilgrimage 
of the Old South Historical Society will 
be to Andover and North Andover, Mass., 
on Saturday, June 25. To those who have 
participated in Old South pilgrimagés of 
other years Andover has ample associations, 
literary and historical, to engage the atten- 
tion and make the trip this year no less 
delightful. The society invites all interested 
to join in the Andover pilgrimage, and 
especially the teachers, students, and others 
who have attended so regularly in the past. 
It is urged that all will interest themselves 
in Andover’s associations and be prepared 
for a profitable day. 

A special train leaves the North Union 
Station, Track 14, at 8.45, arriving at Read- 
ing half an hour later. Electric cars will be 
in waiting to take the party to Andover Hill, 
where competent guides will be furnished. 
At 12.30 a substantial luncheon will be 
served in individual boxes, together with 
ice-cream and coffee. Afterward short ad- 
dresses will be made by President C. O. Day, 
D.D., of Andover Theological Seminary, 
Rev. C. C. Carpenter, Principal Stearns of 
Phillips Academy, Mr. Edwin D. Mead, 
Prof. J. Winthrop Platner, Rev. George 
Hodges, D.D., and others, 

At 2.30 cars will leave ‘Andover Hill” 
for North Andover Centre, passing through 
the main streets of Andover and command- 
ing a superb view of the country round about. 
Two hours will be spent here. 

At 5 o'clock the electric cars will again 
be taken for the final trolley ride of the day, 
Through North Andover and Lawrence and 
for miles along the Merrimack River to 
Lowell this trip will be a fitting climax to 
a delightful day. From the Middlesex 
Street railroad station at Lowell the return- 
ing special train will leave at 6.45 P.m., 
arriving in Boston at about 7.20. 

Tickets for the entire trip at $2, covering 
all fares, admissions, and luncheon, may be 
procured at the Old South Meeting-house; 
the Congregational Bookstore, 14 Beacon 
Street; and the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon 
To perfect arrangements it is neces- 
sary that they should be bought early, and 
those unsold will be withdrawn from public 
sale not later than 5 P.M. the day before the 
trip. In case rain compels postponement of 
the pilgrimage to Monday, June 27, they 
may be redeemed at full cost up to that day. 
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The corner-stone of the new Unitarian 
church was laid with simple and impressive 
services on Monday; June 6. A consider- 
able company gathered about the site, 
among whom were seen many members of 
the other churches of the city, as well as 
descendants of former members of our 
society, who were visiting the town on the 
oceasion of the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of its settlement. The ex- 
ercises were opened with a brief Scripture 
reading and the following introductory 
address by the minister, Rev. Frederic H. 
Kent— 


The act which we gather here to perform 
has a double significance and a double 
symbolism. We do not initiate here a 
new enterprise. Seventy-nine years ago 
this stone was first laid by the fathers of 
men and women now present; and in it 
they deposited a message to those who 
should come after them,—a tablet of metal 
inscribed with words chosen from the Bible 
as expressing the spirit which moved them 
and the ideals to which they aspired. Listen 
to their message :— 

‘Behold I build a house to the name of 
the Lord my God, to dedicate it to him.” 

“This is life eternal, that they might 
know thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent.” 

“Stand fast therefore in the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made us free, and 
be not entangled again with the yoke of 
bondage.” 

‘In necessatiis, unitas; in non-necessariis, 
liberalitas; in omnibus, caritas.” 


Reverence, truth, freedom, love,—on 
these they built their church; these they 
taught to their children and proclaimed 
to all who sought the hallowed walls they 
raised; these they strove to embody in their 
lives. I may not pause to speak of the 
profound moral conviction which compelled 
them, nor of the success with which they 
achieved their purpose. These are partly 
known to their children and to those who 
have shared in the life of this community 
during the past eighty years. But this 
stone is, first of all, the symbol of our rev- 
erence for the character of those devout 
men and women. It is the symbol of our 
appreciation of the high worth of their 
achievement. It is the symbol of our 
determination that, God helping us, the 
work of our fathers shall stand. 

But it is more than this. Our look is 
not only toward the past. We behold the 
present and its need, the future and its 
possibilities. Our faces are toward the 
morning, and our hearts are enlisted in the 
divine task which God shares with his chil- 
dren, the establishment of the kingdom of 
heaven upon earth. There are rumors 
in the air that the day of the church is 
ended, that the influence of religion is waning. 
But we have no ear for such declarations, 
whether they are uttered by desponding 
faith or exultant denial. For we are con- 
vineed that reverence, truth, freedom, love, 
are of eternal worth and undying force. 
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Whatever may be the changes in the form 
of human organization or in the content 
of human philosophy, men will still recognize 
and worship that which is holier than them- 
selves; they will still hold for highest truth 
the sublime intimations of spiritual ex- 
perience; they will still make progress only 
by the free exercise of thought under the 
sole authority of reason and conscience; 
they will still prize as their divinest treas- 
ure that love which means fellowship in 
service. Though every church should be 
destroyed, as the venerable building that 
stood upon this spot has been destroyed by 
devouring fire, the inexorable need of 
human lives would create new; atid at the 
heart of the new would be found these 
divine realities of the old. 

So this stone is the symbol of our faith 
in reverence, freedom, truth, and love as 
the foundations of human character and 
human blessedness. It is the symbol of 
our consecrated resolve that, in the house 
which shall rest upon it, worship shall find 
a home, truth shall be taught and received 
in freedom, and love to God and to men 
tenderly cherished and nurtured. With 
profound gratitude for the inheritance which 
has come down to us from the past, and 
with earnest desire to serve the children 
who shall come after us, we lay this stone in 
the name of the one God of heaven and 
earth. 


Mr. Archibald M. Howe of Cambridge, a 
grandson of two of the founders, Samuel 
Howe and Samuel Clarke, delivered an 
historical address, presenting with force and 
feeling the significance of the protest of 
mind and conscience which led to the form- 
ation of the society nearly eighty years 
ago, and the ideals and hopes for which it 
must stand now and in the future. Mr. 
Howe said in part:— 


In Northampton a small number of men 
and women of independent opinions asso- 
ciated themselves together, and on Wash- 
ington’s birthday of the year 1825 created 
the Second Congregational Society. . Among 
them were Federalists and Democrats, ad- 
mirers of Jefferson and haters of his policy. 
Foremost was a man who had dared to com- 
bine with others against the national ad- 
ministration for the sake of his opinion of 
the rights of Massachusetts as a sovereign 
State. 

The women were of rare courage. The 
neighborhood was bitterly antagonistic to 
such heresy, atid in some cases daughters 
differed from their mothers in their views 
of this life and the life hereafter. 

The earliest public meetings were in the 
town hall, which at times was crowded by 
those who came to hear their first minister, 
Rev. Edward Brooks Hall. Prior to its 
public meeting the little flock had met in 
a parlor, and the members pledged them- 
selves to prayerfully proclaim their relig- 
ious faith to the people of Northampton. 

In a few weeks plans for the church build- 
ing were made, and May 25, 1825, about 
seventy-nine years ago, the corner-stone was 
laid with Masonic ceremony. Charles E. 
Forbes, then clerk of the society, the founder 
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of your noble library for research which he 
expressly committed to the care of laymen, 
delivered the address. Mr. Hall prayed; 
and, if his sweetness and light are reflected 
in his son Rev. Dr. Edward H. Hall, who 
should be here to-day, he must have been 
as pure as snow, and as incapable of base 
compromise as the best of men. 

The concluding prayer was by Rev. Mr. 
Trumbull, pastor of the Baptist church in 
Cummington. I cannot ascertain whether 
Mr. Trumbull was a Freemason, and hence 
not guided that day by sectarian bias, or 
whether he was himself an Arminian; for 
it is incredible that he should have taken 
part as a Calvinist. 

The frame of the church building was 
partly raised when, June 17 or thereabouts, 
as if to commemorate the sturdy fight of 
fifty years before for principle against over- 
whelming physical force at Bunker Hill, a 
gale of wind threw down the timbers and 
rendered many of them worthless, where- 
upon some idle tongues proclaimed that this 
was a providential dispensation; but the 
society voted to build at once, and to call 
a minister with a salary of $325 a year and 
board. 

It is delightful to recall the kindnesses 
of the neighboring churches last year when 
our dear old temple of worship, with its 
simple construction and its Doric columns, 
at last fell a prey to the flames many years 
after the grand old wooden First Church 
and the Edwards Church buildings had been 
baptized with fire. 

Such in brief is the origin of that sanctuary 
where for more than seventy-five years men 
and women sought to maintain a pure relig- 
ious faith inspired by the devotion of brave 
human souls to the rights of man. 


Mr. T. M. Shepherd then read a list of the 
articles which he had prepared to be deposited 
in the stone, and placed the box contain- 
ing them in the cavity prepared for its recep- 
tion. Chief among the articles were the 
tablets and coins found in the ‘stone when 
the foundation of the old church was re- 
moved, and a new tablet bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription — 


Second Congregational (Unitarian) Society 
in Northampton. 

First House of ‘Worship: Corner Stone 
Laid June 17, 1825: Dedicated Dec. 7, 1825: 
Destroyed by Fire June 7, 1903. Here for 
78 years this society, led by faithfulfminis- 
ters, worshipped God. 

This stone is re-laid for the second house 
by descendants and successors of the found- 
ers, during the celebration of the 250th 
anniversary of the town’s settlement, June 
6, 1904. 

Re-affrming the sacred principles of 
religious liberty which moved the fathers 
to break the tradition of unity prevailing 
in this community for 170 years, we trans- 
mit to our successors this living heritage, 
a church founded not on dogma, but on aspi- 
ration for the divine life in the souls of men. 

“Prove all things: hold fast that which 
is good.” 1 Thess. v. 21. 


After the box had been deposited in the stone, 
Mr. Kent called upon Mr. Christopher Clarke, 
who, as a child, was the first to be baptized 
in the old church, to lay the first mortar for 
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the stone, He was followed by the speakers 
and members of the building committee, 
and the stone was pronounced well and 
truly laid by Mr. J. Howe Demond, chair- 
man of the Building Committee. The ex- 
ercises closed with prayer and benediction 
by the minister. After the services the 
members of the society received hearty 
congratulations and good wishes from the 
ministers and members of sister churches, 
whose friendship and hospitality has been 
effectively extended during the period when 
we have been without a building. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly 
meeting at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, 


Tuesday, June 14. There were present 
Messrs. Boyden, Cary, Clifford, Cornish, 
Eells, Eliot, Fox, Hutchinson, Lincoln, 


Little, St. John, Ware, and J. E. Wright, 
and Mrs. Keyes and Mrs. Morton. 
‘The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the month of May:— 

RECEIPTS, 


Cash on hand May 1, 1904+++e++ eee rece seneces 
Fern Goriationisi ies tec cv. os cree c ctbiviais beleleielsisei 3 
Income of invested funds...+.+++++sereee 1,456.00 
Interest on bank deposits.....++ees+ see 
Investment Church Gilding hose hems: 


$53,873.63 
669.35 


repaid on loans.. 1,390.00 
Books S0ld, ete «<<c1s0%/cccneere decd svveies 773.3% 
$58,195.23 

EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary porneres + $4,639.91 
Books, tracts, etc. 366.73 
Salaries and other missionary expenses... 643.62 
Expenses of Unitarian Building........- 209.91 
Investment general fund, sauce invested 6,654.78 
Investment Church Building ty er — 

& loaned to churches.. Sitguntdd 3,000.00 
AE CONES DUEP ORES. gs 0 acids nete.coss concedes taue 3.05 
Cash on hand June 1, 1904..++++sseeseeeeeeeeess — 42,047-23 

$58,195 23 


The cash on hand includes the following :— 


Church Building Loan Fund pledged or avail- 
able for loansa.. sash» Getens fin. hide ds a csttc 
Contributions for special purposes, amount 
aearere® niente and for general pur- 
poses.:. Bsc eee eves asemu esis e+ 31,762.36 
$42,957.23 


$11,184.87 


The president announced the appointment 
of the following standing committees of 
the board: Finance, Messrs. Lincoln, Little, 
Hutchinson, Ware, and Long; Publication, 
Messrs. M. St. C. Wright, Eells, Frothing- 
ham, Ames, and Mrs. Keyes; New England, 
Messrs. Boyden, Ware, J. E. Wright, Cor- 
nish, and Mrs. Keyes; Middle, Messrs. Hutch- 
inson, M. St. C. Wright, Clifford, Savage, 
and Cary; Southern, Messrs. Little, Day, 
Cary, Mrs. Morton, and Mrs. Delano; West- 
ern, Messrs. Ames, Day, Frothingham, Clif- 
ford, and Mrs. Delano; Pacific, Messrs. Ware, 
Frothingham, Eells, Savage, and Mrs. Mor- 
ton; Foreign, Messrs. Ames, Little, Long, 
J. E. Wright, and Mrs. Keyes; Education, 
Messrs. Boyden, Savage, J. E. Wright, 
Ware, and Cornish; Comity and Fellowship, 
Messrs. Long, Eells, M. St. C. Wright, Cary, 
and Mrs. Delano; New Americans, Messrs, 
J. E. Wright, Ames, Day, Cornish, and Mrs, 
Morton; Executive, Messrs. Lincoln, Hutchin- 
son, Boyden, Eells, and Clifford. 

The treasurer announced the appoint- 
ment of the Committee on Church Building 
Loan Fund: Messrs. Lincoln, Hutchinson, 
and Boyden. 
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The business of the Finance Committee 
had precedence, and upon report of the 
committee the salary list for the new year 
was adopted. No changes were made 
except small additions to the salaries of the 
treasurer’s clerk and the shipping clerk. 

Upon recommendation of the Finance 
Committee it was then 


Voted, That all the appropriations for the financial 
year 1904-05 be made for a term ending not later than 
April 30, 1905, in order that hereafter the term of appro- 
priations of the Association in aid of churches and for the 
payment of ministers’ salaries may correspond with the 
financial year of the Association. 

Voted, That the Finance Committee be authorized to 
build an additional bookcase for the library at an expense 
not exceeding $300. 


Voted, That the treasurer be authorized to pay the bill | 


of Henry W. Putnam for professional services to date, as 
counsel in the matter of the restrictions on the Beacon 
Street front of the Association’s estate, the amount to be 
taken from the general fund. 

Voted, That field agents and field secretaries be elected 
annually by the board and hold office until April 30 follow- 
ing their election, and be subject to removal at the pleas- 
ure of the board. The salaries of field agents shall be 
payable monthly. 

The Publication Committee reported that 
it had voted to print in the Tenth Series 
a sermon by Rev. George Putnam, D.D., 
entitled ‘“‘One Faith,’ and in the Fourth 
Series President Charles W. Eliot’s address 
before the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion. 

The Publication Committee also reported 
that on the recommendation of the Post- 
office Mission Committee of the Women’s 
National Alliance it had voted to discontinue 
the publication of fourteen tracts of the 


Fourth Series, thirteen of the Fifth Series, | 
and three of the Miscellaneous Series, and. 


to transfer four tracts of the Third Series 
to the Tenth Series. 
ize the secretary to prepare a subject index 
for the tracts. é 

Upon recommendation of the Publica- 
tion Committee it was further 


Voted, To appropriate for the printing of traots for one 
year, beginning May 1, 1904, $2,500. 


Voted, To authorize the Publication Agent to print | 


13,000 of the Annual Report. 


Upon recommendation of the New Eng- 
land Committee it was 

Voted, That the unexpended balance of the appropria 
tion for Pittsfield, Mass., be placed at the discretion of the 
secretary for any expenses involved in the work at Pitts- 
field. 

Voted, To appropriate $250, at the discretion of the Sec- 
retary, for summer work in New England. 

Upon recommendation of the Pacific Coast 
Committee it was 

Voted, That the sum of $3,000 be appropriated for pay- 
ment of the salary of Rev. George W. Stone as field 
secretary of the Pacific Coast. 

Upon recommendation of the 
Committee it was 


Foreign 


Voted, ‘To appropriate $3,000 in aid of the Japan Uni- 
tarian Association for the year beginning May 1, 1904, to 
be paid in quarterly instalments at the end of each quarter, 
and to include the income of the Hayward Fund. 


Voted, That an appropriation of $200 be made in aid of | 


the Unitarian cause in Hungary. 

Voted, To appropriate $300, at the discretion of the 
president, for the expenses of the International Council. 

The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported that since the last meeting 
of the board of directors it had voted a loan 
to the Unitarian Society of Derby, Conn., 
of $3,500, payable in ten instalments. 

Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, To appoint as State secretary for Pennsylvania 
Rev. Leon A. Harvey of Erie. 


It also voted to author- | 
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Voted, To approve for election as trustee of the Hackley 
School Mr, Walston H. Brown. 

The secretary called attention to several 
matters of business referred to the board 
of directors by the annual meeting of the 
Association. The resolution requesting the 
president to appoint a special committee 
to consider the precedents and legal condi- 
tions governing the settlement of ministers 
in Congregational churches was laid upon the 
table. 

The Association referred to the Boston 
Committee of Council a resolution intro- 
duced and discussed at the annual meeting» 
instructing the directors of the Association 
to purchase a lot of land in Brookline for 
the Second Church. 

The secretary reported that the Boston 
Committee of Council had met and given 
careful consideration to this resolution, 
and he submitted the recommendation of 
the council. 


Voted, To recommend to the directors of the American 
Unitarian Association that they invest in a lot at Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, for a sum not to exceed $20.000, pro. 
| vided the Second Unitarian Society of Brookline shall give 
adequate assurance of its ability to erect, without debt, a 
church on said lot. 

The matter was laid upon the table pend- 
ing further advice as to the possible fulfil- 
‘ment of the condition contained in the rec- 
ommendation of the council, 

The secretary was authorized to decorate 
‘the building at-the time of the annual en- 
'campment of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, and to close the building on the day of 
the parade if desirable. 

The president announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Charles W. Clifford to fill the 
‘vacancy on the Advisory Committee in 
| charge of the suits for damages arising out 
of the change of grade of Bowdoin Street 
|and restrictions as to the height of build- 
\ings. Adjourned 
CHARLES E. St. JOHN, 
Secretary. 


_ Qnitarian Sunday School 
| Society. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


The regular monthly meeting of the board 
was held Monday, June 13, 25 Beacon Street. 
| Present: Messrs. Horton, Secrist, Griffin, 
|Gauld, Mrs. Wells, Mrs. Brooks, and Miss 
| Parker. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting 
were read and approved. The treasurer’s 
| report followed, which showed a larger num- 
ber of contributing schools than at the same 
time last year. Large expenses in two or 
three directions have somewhat lessened 
the usual cash balance in June. It is hoped 
that the Sunday-schools and churches will 
arise to the present demand, and give gen- 
erous contributions up to the end of the 
financial year, which is September 30. 

The Publication Committee reported on 
several matters. One related to the new 
Primary Lessons which it is planned to 
prepare under the authorship of Mrs. Lane. 
Specimen lessons were submitted to the 
directors, they having been examined first 
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by the Publication Committee. It was 
voted to publish this course. 

The question of issuing “Life Studies” 
in two forms, leaflet and book, was then con- 
sidered. It was finally voted that for the 
present, at least, both should be kept in 
stock. Many Sunday-school teachers pre- 
fer the leaflets for certain advantages, 
while others are positively in favor of les- 
sons in bound form. 

A communication was read offering to 
submit at some future day an outline of 
lessons on “The History of Unitarianism: 
Its Leaders and Doctrines.” The matter 
was informally discussed, and it was voted 
to wait further developments. 

The subject of ‘‘A Baptismal Service” 
was brought forward, and a general inter- 
change of views was had as to the advisability 
of publishing anything distinct from simi- 
lar services in the books of the American 
Unitarian Association and the Sunday 
School Society. A special committee was 
appointed to report upon the subject at 
the meeting in September. This commit- 
tee consists of Mrs. Billings, Mr. Gauld, and 
Mr. Griffin. 

_ Another, and final, report was made upon 
the changes in the book department which 
go into effect the 1st of July. ‘The president 
also informed the directors concerning other 
matters of business connected with Anni- 
versary Week, 

A full report was received from the 
Committee of Outlook and Missions regard- 
ing the Fenway Sunday-school. This was 
a movement undertaken in co-operation 
with the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, 
Boston, The expense of the Sunday School 
Society was to the extent of furnishing 
manuals and other necessary publications. 
The school was held in the hall of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, Hunting- 
ten Avenue, nearly all winter. It is now 
closed for the summer. The committee 
believes that the result warrants hopes 
for still more prosperity next winter. There- 
fore it was moved and carried that the Com- 
mittee on Outlook and Missions be author- 
ized to continue its efforts in this direction. 

Mr, Secrist, as a special committee, of- 
fered an extended report on the question, 
“How to increase Attendance in Sunday- 
schools.” This written statement is a sum- 
mary of the suggestions received from many 
correspondents to whom Mr. Secrist applied 
for information as to methods and ideas. 
It was voted that this paper be read at the 
annual meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society in October. 

The president announced that Mrs. Winsor 
of Fairhaven, a director, in behalf of the 
Fairhaven church had offered its hospitality 
for the annual meeting in October. At 
that time the church, parsonage, and parish 
house, erected by the generosity of Mr. 
H_ H. Rogers in memory of his mother, will 
be fully completed. The invitation» was 
unanimously accepted with cordial thanks. 

Adjournment was then made till the 
second Monday of September. Louisa P. 
Parker, Clerk, 


As has been announced, Dr. Lyon will 
continue his ‘‘Old Testament Narratives,”’ 
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which have proven popular, by another 
series entitled “‘Later Old Testament Nar- 
ratives.” Beginning in September this will 
appear in leaflet form every week. The 
subject of the lessons are taken from the 
period intervening between the end of the 
early Old Testament narratives (the time 
of Elijah and Elisha) to the birth of Jesus. 
The aim is to make the lessons attrac- 
tive by biographical and picturesque mate- 
rial. 

The proposed lessons, to be written by 
Mrs. Lane, are likely to be very success- 
ful. They will begin in Genesis, running 
through the legends and stories of the early 
days of the Hebrews, and then pass into 
the period traversed by Dr. Lyon’s lessons, 
treating the prophets and other great char- 
acters of the Hebrew commonwealth. The 
plan includes biographical material, Bible 
extracts, traits of character, choice selec- 
tions from poetry, and pictures. ‘These will 
also be issued in leaflet form, beginning in 
September. Epwarp A. Horvron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


TOPIC FOR JULY IO. 


THE Cost OF DISCIPLESHIP. 


BY REV. E. R, WATSON. 


In connection with this subject Mr. Shel- 
don’s book, ‘“‘In His Steps,’’ would be sug- 
tive of the spirit in which we may follow. 
Also read ‘‘Compensation,’” Emerson. 

The word “discipleship” carries with it 
a peculiar significance. It recalls the his- 
tory of the world’s great leaders, and of 
large achievements made possible by human 
devotion and discipline. 


In the region of the highest human being |. 


and doing, where such names as Buddha, 
Confucius, or Christ hold sway, the word 
stands for the best the world knows of the 
leadership of great souls or the loyalty and 
consecration of true believers. 

In this outline, which must of necessity 
be brief, we shall do well to confine our 
thought to the idea of Christian discipleship, 
as it is to this that the mind instinctively 
turns. 

A word which frequently occurs in the 
Gospels, used by different persons, is the 
word ‘‘Master.” It carries with it the sug- 
gestion of the soul’s recognition of a leader 
in relation to that one all important matter, 
—Life. 

Above all else to follow here means to live. 
Its promise is mastery in the kingdom of 
being. The cost is the coin of the realm,— 
Life. There is no “climbing up some other 
way.” The great model in this disciple- 
ship, St. Paul, from far-away Miletus, in 
words ringing clear and strong down the 
centuries, has named the cost,—“ Neither 
count I my life dear unto myself.” The 
soul that follows truly its “‘life’s star” 
will scarcely admit the word “cost,” and 
must in fact be entirely unconscious of 
its existence. Our discipleship is the great 
venture of the heart that never counts the 
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cost. Great principles modify all condi- 
ditions for the one who follows fully, ‘‘for- 
getting the things which are behind.” The 
life more abundant is assured in the act of 
forgetting. The soul that reminds the 
Master of the “all” that it has forsaken, and’ 
hesitates, waiting upon some assurance of 
re-embursement, has scarcely become a 
disciple. The life he offers is simply placed 
in escrow. The would-be follower barters 
with the Infinite. Is he expecting some 
official of the kingdom of heaven to “‘make 
a rate” to him? There are no rebates for 
perfect discipleship. What will you have? 
quoth God. Pay for it and take it. Life 
is the cost. Be divinely great in the pay- 
ment. The following of the soul’s ideal can 
best be carried out on the line of exact 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


It Means Comfort.—If any one will take the trouble 
to study the lines of the Rocking Chair advertised in 
another column by the Paine Furniture Company, he 
will be convinced that here, at least, is the most com- 
fortable chair frame that Boston has seen in many a day. 
We give an engraving and description of the Chair, but 
only personal inspection will reveal its beauty or the 
charm of its luxurious lines. 


Hddresses. 


Rev. ALBERT LAZENBY, 353 Walnut St., 


Brookline, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. Benjamin A. Good- 
ridge until August 14 will be 597 Adams Street, Dorches- 
ter, Mass. 


THE address of Earl M. Wilbur is 
Brush Street, Oakland, Cal. 


1413- 


Marriages. 


In Winchester, r4th inst., by Rey. William I. Lawrance, 
assisted by Rev. J. A. Alexander, D.D., John A. Mac- 
Master and Isabel B. Smith. 

In Winchester, 14th inst., by Rey. William I. Lawrance, 
assisted by Rev. J. A. Alexander, D.D., William E. 
Moreland and Agnes M. Smith. W'S 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


POSITION WANTED 
As managing housekeeper, companion for invalid, or, 
general care-taker. Address ‘A. E. T.,” care Christian 
Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Wa. Position as managing housekeeper or 
companion. Address X., Christian Register, 272 
Congress Street, Boston. 


V HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 
¥ change and be healthy and happy in ‘Old Va ‘’? 
Write for facts to one who changed. £ S. Reap, High- 
land Springs Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


CONVALESCENTS who need to go away 
from home for a time, and yet require more 
care and protection than can be found in a 
hotel, should know of the advantages ot 
WOODSIDE COTTAGES.in Framingham, 
Mass. The location —on Indian Head Hill — 
is especially adapted to this class of people, 
who, as a rule, make most excellent progress. 
Frank W. Patch, M.D. 
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compensation. He that soweth to the 
spirit shall learn that the highest costs of 
discipleship are the divinest requirements 
that never fail to yield in kind large and 


enduring returns in the power of still fol- 
lowing on. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Prof. George H. Palmer of Cambridge 
will preach at King’s Chapel, Boston, June 
26. 


Mr. Howard N. Brown of King’s Chapel 
will preach in the First Unitarian Church 
of Manchester by the Sea, Sunday, June 
26, at 10.45 A.M. 


Rev. Thomas Clayton of Allegheny, Pa., 
recently of the Congregational Trinitarian 
Church, having satisfied the Committee 
on Fellowship for the Middle States and 
Canada, is hereby commended to our min- 
isters and churches. In accordance with 
the vote of the National Conference, at the 
expiration of six months from the date of his 
acceptance (June 3, 1904) by the Middle 
States Committee he will be received into 
full fellowship, unless meanwhile the execu- 
tive committee shall take adverse action. 
George H. Badger, John P. Forbes, Alfred 
C. Nickerson, Committee. 


Meetings. 


NortH MIDDLESEX CONFERENCE.—The 
seventy-sixth session of the conference was 
held on Thursday, June 9, with the First 
Unitarian Society of Lowell, Rev. Charles 
T. Billings, minister. Hon. Frank A. Patch 
presided. The opening prayer was made 
by Rev. William F. Furman of Wilton. 
The address of the morning was ‘‘Jesus: 
the Preacher and his Message,” by Rev. 
Paul R. Frothingham of Boston, and the 
discussion of it was opened by Rey. P. H. 
Cressey of Groton. Rev. B. H. Bailey of 
Westford conducted ‘the noon devotional 
service. The ladies of the First Society 
served a suitable and sufficient light lunch 
to the large assemblage of delegates present, 
Rev. George S. Shaw of Ashby saying 
grace. In the afternoon there was music 
and singing by the First Society choir, and 
an address on ‘‘Church Music” by Mrs. 
Henry C. Parker of Woburn. Rev. A. M. 
Lord of Providence followed with ‘‘The 
Art of Teaching by the Single Impression,’ 
and Rev. E. H. Brenan of Ayer opened the 
discussion. Resolutions were passed as 
memorials to Mr. George A. Parkhurst of 
Chelmsford, whose full and accurate news- 
paper reports of the conference meetings 
were of inestimable value, and to Rev, 
Joshua Young, D.D. The design of the 
day’s programme was spiritual edification 
and uplift. That its spiritual intention 
was achieved, through the clear thought, 
simple speech, and quickening power of its 
participants was generally felt and expressed 
by the large congregation in attendance. 
George C. Wright, Secretary. 


The Christian Register 
Churches. — 


GOUVENEuvR, N.Y.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety: Rev. W. L. Beers, formerly of St. 
Johns, New Brunswick, has accepted a call, 
and will enter upon his pastorate immedi- 
ately. | 


LEOMINSTER, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Frederic J. Gauld: The new church, 
which replaces the old meeting-house de- 
stroyed by fire January 13, 1903, was 
dedicated Thursday afternoon, June 16. 
The auditorium, which, together with the 
“overflow room,” seats 750 people, was 
filled to overflowing by members of the 
parish and delegates of Leominster and 
Worcester Conference churches and special 
guests. Beautiful weather united with the 
significance of the occasion to make the 
service a happy and inspiring event. The 
people were entering into the results of their 
self-sacrificing labors and were joyful in 
the possession of a beautiful building fit 
to express their deepest feelings of reverence 
and aspiration. The service was not a 
dedication of the church alone but of the 
people themselves to the opportunities and 
obligations created by the perfect appoint- 
ments of the new church for worship and 
fellowship and social service. A fit and 
beautiful invocation was offered by Rev. 
George L. Chaney, a loyal friend of the 
parish. Scripture was read by Rev. A. F. 
Bailey of Barre. The keys of the church 
were delivered to the parish by Mr. W. 
Howard Chase, chairman of the. Building 
Committee. Mr. Hamilton Mayo, chairman 
of the Parish Committee, received the keys 
in behalf of the parish, heartily thanking 
Mr. Chase for his wise and earnest labors, 
to which so much of the splendid, visible 
result was due. Mr. Mayo referred briefly 
to the historic character and honorable 
record of the parish, and made an eloquent 
appeal for continued loyalty. People and 
minister united in a responsive service, 
after which the prayer of dedication was 
offered by Rev. George M. Bodge of West- 
wood, a former pastor. A hymn of dedi- 
cation, written by the pastor for the occasion, 
was then sung. ‘The greetings of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association were brought 
by Secretary St. John, who spoke an earnest 
word of encouragement, setting forth the 
noble opportunity of the modern church 
and duty of the members. The chief 
address was made by Rey. E. A. Horton, 
formerly pastor of the society, and always 
cordially welcome to a Leominster audience. 
He spoke with tender feeling of past days 
and of dear and true friends. He invoked 
their spirit for the dedication of the new 
church, and pointed out the central import- 
ance of the church in the modern American 
community. The greetings of the Leominster 
churches were extended by Rev. Lawrence 
Phelps, pastor of the Orthodox Congrega- 
tional church, and the greetings of the Worces- 
ter Conference by the president, Mr. Jona- 
than Smith. After the service, delegates 
and special friends were entertained at sup- 
per by the society. On Wednesday evening, 
June 15, the fine new organ, a gift by 
Mr. Hamilton Mayo, was dedicated in a 
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recital by John Hermann Loud, organist at 


Harvard Church, Brookline, Mass. The 
new building is of granite, of Gothic 
design. The main auditorium seats 550 


people, and by opening folding doors 200 
seats can be added. ‘The pews are of circular 
form, of quartered oak, and, together with 
their cushions, are the gift of Mr. W. Howard 
Chase. The rear room, with the 200 seats, 
will be used for one department of the Sunday- 
school and for other purposes. Opening 
into it, when necessary, is a comfortable and 
attractive parlor. Three large memorial 
windows have been placed in the church by 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD 
A SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS. 
Lake Spofford, Spofford, N.H. 

Third Season, 
Highly recommended, Athletics, includin 


ing. Send for booklet “BO? EDGAR B 
312 E. 7th St., Plainfield, N.J. 


Golf. Tutor- 
RR SMITH, 


‘*In the heart of the 
Southern Catskills.”’ 


Roxmor 


In wild picturesque surroundings at an altitude of 1,200 
feet. Modern house. Mountain spring water. Slide 
(highest of Catskills), Wittenberg, Panther, etc., within 
access. Trout streams, drives, tennis, etc. odges, 
camps, and tents to rent. Descriptive booklet on applica- 
tion. EDWARD B. MILLER, jand, 
Ulster County, N.Y. 


WHITE STAR LINE pas oo 


Twin Screw Passenger Steamers 
BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 
VIA 


Mediterranean «aoxes 


GIBRALTAR NAPLES GENOA 


Romanic, June 18, July 30, Sept. 17 
Canopic, July 2, Aug. 27, Oct. 8 


ist Class, $65 upward. 
SERVICE 


QUEENSTOWN 
June 16, July 14, Aug. 18 


ROSTON 


bak rir Pa 


LIVERPOOL 
Cretic, June 30 July 28, Aug. 25 
Republic, July 7, Aug. 11, Sept. 8 


ist Class, $75 and $80 upward. 
For rates and further information apply to or address 


WHITE STAR LINE, 84 State St., Boston. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 


‘“¢SUNSET LIMITED” 
Through Daily Service 


New Orleans to Louisiana, New and 
Old Mexico, Arizona and California. 


Connections at San Francisco for 


Hawaii, China, Japan, Philip- 
pines & Around the World. 


Elegant New Passenger Steamships 
Weekly Between 


NEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANS. 


For further information, free illustrated pamphlets, 
maps, time tables, etc., railroad and steamship tickets, 
address 
L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Pememgety Agent, 

349 Broadway or 1 Broadway, New York City, N.Y. 
E.E. CURRIER, N.E. Agt., 170 Washington St., Boston 


MENEELY & CO. csras, 


bgt 3 that ! WATERVLIET, N. ¥. 


CHIMES, PEALS and BELLS 


Best Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY Firm 


PEWS—PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Worke 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 
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Manson D. Haws, by Nahum Harwood, and 
by various societies of the church. 

The main room of the basement, which 
is well lighted and attractive, will seat 
400 people and has a large stage. This 
room will be used by the primary depart- 
ment of the Sunday-school, for entertain- 
ments and suppers, and various social pur- 
poses. On two sides of it are a kitchen, 
cloak-rooms, library, and boiler-room. A 
large illuminated clock, with four dials, 
surmounts the square stone tower. In the 
belfry hangs the old ‘‘Paul Revere” bell 
which was recast after the fire. 

The cost of the church, with organ and 
furnishings complete, is $65,000. Many 
of the furnishings have been given by members 
and friends of the parish. Only a small 
part of the cost remains to be paid. The 
church was designed by George E. Newton, 
architect, of Boston and built by Cutting 
Brothers, contractors, of Worcester. 


Newport, R.I.—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. A. P. Reccord: The Newport 
Branch of the Women’s Alliance has recently 
had the satisfaction of arranging for and 
carrying out with great success an evening 
with Miss Beatrice Herford in her delight- 
ful monologues. The audience, which was 
a large and distinctly representative one, 
manifested its pleasure most cordially. The 
replenishment of its treasury by this en- 
deavor gives the Newport Branch great 
encouragement and renewed facility in its 
work. 


RUTHERFORD, N.J.—The Church of Our 
Father, Rev. S. C. Beane, Jr.: A large 
congregation filled the church June 12 
Nine persons were received into the mem- 
bership of the church and seven children 
were baptized. Thus far, in Mr. Beane’s 
ministry, over forty have united with the 
Church and twenty children have been 
baptized. It is an encouraging fact that 
the congregations during the present year 
have had a larger average than during any 
similar period in the history of the church. 


Personal. 


Rev. Nathanael Seaver, Jr., has removed 
from Pittsfield to Scituate, Mass., and may 
be engaged for occasional or extended pulpit 
supplies, 2 


At a meeting of the teachers of the First 
Parish Sunday-school, Meeting-house Hill, 
Dorchester, the following resolutions were 
adopted: ‘‘That in accepting the resignation 
of Mr. George W. Fox as superintendent 
of the First Parish Sunday-school after 
thirty years’ continuous service as an 
officer, we, the teachers associated with 
him, desire to put on record our deep ap- 
preciation of the devotion of Mr. Fox to 
the school. The example of fidelity and 
self-sacrifice has not been lost upon us, and, 
in the belief that it may stimulate Sunday- 
school workers elsewhere, we would make 
this honorable record more widely known 
through the columns of the Christian Reg- 
tster.” i 
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CARVED MAHOCANY. 


Six years in the lap of this luxury is worth a whole life- 


time of ordinary chairing. 


Notice the depression in the centre of the arm-rests. 
Now you can’t detect it in a one-inch engraving, but the whole 
frame of this chair is cleverly shaped to the body after this 


manner of old-fashioned comfort. 


Again, notice the forward projection of the rocker be- 
to increase and 
multiply the comfortable “roll”? by lengthening the travel of 


yond the vertical line of the leg. ~That is 


the rocker arm. 


wonderfully the beauties of the grain. 


It is all a clever study in luxury. 
The wood is Frontera mahogany in the exquisite natural 
finish, which, in the case of this carved seat, brings out so 


PAINE FURNITURE CO.., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 


48 GANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 
1903-1904 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ”’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons 


5 cents, 
NOW READY: 


1. Food for a Man. 

2. The Lord’s Supper. 

3. The Church and the City. 

4. Servetus and the Church. 

5. Working and Resting. (By Robert Collyer.) 
6. Things I Have Not Done. 

7. Spirituality. 

8. Truth. 

g. Sleep. (By Robert Collyer.) 

10. Growing Old. 

11. The Debt of Religion to Herbert Spencer. 
14. Facing the Unknown. (A New Year’s Sermon.) 
19. Walking with God. (By Robert Collyer.) 


Series on ‘‘Eight Great Affirmations of Our Faith.” 


12. i. The God We Worship. 

13- Il. The Christ We Love. 

15. Ill, The Heaven We Hope For. 
16. IV. The Hell We Fear. 

17. V. The Bible We Accept. 

18, VI. The Divine Inspiration. 

2o. Vil. The Salvation We Believe in. 
21, VIII. The Church We Belong to. 
22. Herod and John. (By Robert Collyer.) 
23. Glad to be Alive. 


24. The Widow’s Mite. (By Robert Collyer.) 

2g. Denominational Loyalty. 

26. The Triumph of the Christ. 

27. The Influence on this Life of Belief in 
Another. (An Easter Sermon.) 

28. The Man of Sorrows. 

29. Seeing. 

30. What We really Need to Know. 

gi. The Divine Wonder of Spring. 

32. Religion and Beliefs about the Bible. 

33. Why More People do not go to Church. 

34. Our Real Guides as to Conduct. 

35. Growing Aged Together. (By Robert Collyer.) 

36. A Rationalist’s Plea for Sunday. 

37. Planting a Garden. 

38. Our Relation to the Past. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
104 Kast 20th Street, New York. 


Register Tract Series. 


My New Nezicuzor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

THe CONGREGATIONAL Megtuop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole.. $1.50 per hundred. 

AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. nie) 

CHuRCH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

Tue JupGmMEntT; The True Doctrine _of_the 
qedement, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

illiam R, Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

THE BREATH oF Lirgk. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred, 

LipgRAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rey. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

JosrrH Priestitey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev, C.C, Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

Wuar O'cLock 1s 1T IN RELIGION? By Rey. 
M. J. Savage. {2.00 per hundred. 

A Sout witH Four Winpows Opgsn. By Rey. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 
How WE HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rey. James Freeman 

Clarke, D.D. 50 cants per hundred. 

Four SERMONS ON RRVIVALS. = Rev. S. M. 
Crothers, $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

THEODORE PARKER’S LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. so cents per hundred, 

A WorkinG TuHeorY In Eruics. By Rev. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. < 

THe CuristTiAN UNITARIAN PostTion, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

Tue UNITY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. B 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
OF THE Precious BLoop oF CuristT. By 
Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
dred. 

—_—_— 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress Si, Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


A somewhat weather-beaten tramp, being 
asked what was the matter with his coat, 
replied, “Insomnia: it hasn’t had a nap in 
ten years.”’—Selected. 


“Witness,” said the attorney, ‘‘was it 
this man’s habit to talk to himself when 


alone?” “Jest at this time,’ was the 
answer, “I don’t recollect ever bein’ with 
him when he was alone.’’—Exchange. 


A London curate the other day received 
an astonishing answer to an inquiry after 
a parishioner’s health. ‘‘Well, sir,’’ said 
the parishioner, ‘‘sometimes I feels anyhow; 
sometimes I feels nohow; and there be times 
when I feels as stiff as a himmedge!””—Ar- 
gonaut. 


“Who is that lady dressed in black, 
mamma?” asked Bobby, as he sat with his 
mother on a ferry-boat. “That is a Sister 
of Charity, my boy,’ replied his mother. 
Bobby pondered deeply for a moment. And 
then he said, ‘“Which is she, mamma, Faith 
or Hope ?”—Bazar. 


The teacher asked if any one in the class 
could give an example of the order of Eden- 
tata; that is, one ce is without teeth. 
“T can!” cried Reginald, his face beaming 
with the pleasure of assured knowledge. 
“Well, what is it?” said the teacher. 
“Grandpa!” he shouted.—J/lustrated Lon- 
don News. 


In the weekly calendar published by a 
colored church in North Carolina appears 
a recommendation of the periodical liter- 
ature of the denomination from which we 
quote the following: ‘‘The Mayflower is a 
grand little nugget in a nutshell, and sweeps 
the field as it goes.” The meaning is plain, 
but the exact concatenation seems Hiber- 
nian.—Independent. 


The old friends had had three days to- 
gether. ‘‘You have a pretty place here, 
John,” said the guest on the morning of his 
departure. “But it looks a bit bare yet.” 
‘Oh, that’s because the trees are so young,”’ 
said the host comfortably. ‘‘I hope they’ll 
have grown to a good size before you come 
again. Then you'll see how much improved 
the place will be.” And they shook hands 
with mutual affection and good will. 


In a little bayou an old darky’s flat- 
bottom canoe was shelved on a mud bank, 
The mud was too deep for him to get out 
and push, and he got madder and madder. 
In his exasperation he saw a woman stooping 
down at the landing some yards above to 
fill her pail from the stream. ‘Get out o’ 
dat!’”’ he called out angrily. ‘‘Ef ye takes 
a drop outen dis yere bayou till I gits afloat 
agin, I’ll mek ye pay fer it ef I hev ter wade 
asho’ ter do it!” 


A Lancashire blacksmith attended a 
farriery class held by the county council 
at Preston, England. As he entered, the 
clerk gave him a note-book and pencil. 
‘‘Wot’s this ’ere book for?’’ asked the man. 
“To take notes,’’ replied the clerk. ‘Notes? 
Wot sort o’ notes?” ‘‘Why, anything that 
the lecturer says that you think important 
and want to remember you make a note of 
in the book.’’ The Lancashireman looked 


scornful. “Oh!” said he. ‘Anything I 
want to remember I must make a note of 
in this ‘ere book, must I? Then wot do 


you think my blooming yed’s for?” 
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BIGELOW 
KENNARD 
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Sterling Silver 


COFFEE 
SETS 


51 WASHINGTON-ST 
CORNER:WEST:ST: 


Vacation 


hand-book full of valuable “‘pointers’’ 
for seekers of rest and pleasure in the 
country 


For 6 Cents 


It contains 1:50 pictures, 150 pages, de- 
scriptive of Lake Champlain, the Green 
Mountains, Mt. Mansfield, the Winooski 
Valley, Beautiful Burlington, and many 
other delightful. summer resorts on the 
line of the Central Vermont Railway. 


In Vermont 


Enclose 6 cts. in stamps to T. H. HaNLEy, 
N. E. P..A., Central Vermont Railway, 
360 Washington St., Boston. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ao ., SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Ene ane I, 1901. $35,784,010.50 
PABILI Dinilnseovens 32,569,406.71 


$3,214,603.79 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
as iy STEVENS, President. 
LERED D. pEOSTER. Vice-President. 


ad TRULY Sear, wis. Asst. Sec’y. 
Educational. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FoR. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


THE MISSES ALLEN, 


Daughters of the late Mr. Nathaniel T. Allen, founder 
and principal for forty-eight years of the Allen School, 
will open at their residence in West Newton a 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
on September 28, 1904. 


For particulars address THe Misses ALLEN, Webst 
Street, West Newton, Mass. " wid 


ode L 


HURCH 
ARPETS:. pricts. esa 


AT MANU= 
FACTURERS 


JOHN H.Pray & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


WASMINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address the Dean, 12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 
Address the Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Pl. 


School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 


Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BOwNE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Worcester, Mass. 4oth year. A first-class fittin 
school for a poppe Home care and comforts. Idea 
location. Rey. Alex. H. Vinton, D.D., Visitor. 


Address, JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head 
Master. 


The Jones Summer School 


TWENTIETH SESSION, July 6—Sept. 23. 
Rapid reviews for candidates for admission to COR- 
NELL UNIVERSITY and for conditioned students. 
Address GEO. W. JONES, A.M., IruHaca, N.Y. 
ROCK RIDGE HALL 
A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium. 


Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Scholarships. A vi re 
ous school life. American ideals. Illustrated a 

sent free. e ne 
ley Hills, Mass. 


DR. G. R. WHITE, Principal, 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 


teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


ALL SIZES 
Boston 
New York 
‘Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Louisville 
St. Louis 


Works and Main Office at 


HASTINGS, MASS. 


POST-OFPICE: 


Kendal Green, Mass, 


Individual 


BOSTON. 


